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GROOMBRIDGE & SONS ARE NOW PUBLISHING 


THE FOLLOWING 


ELEGANT GIFT BOOKS, 


Beautifully printed and appropriately bound, each with Vignette Illustration:— 


COWPER’S POETICAL WORKS.—Edited by H. F. Cary.—Complete in 2 vols. 
feap. 8vo. cloth, price 68. 


MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS.—Edited by H. F. Cary.—Complete in 2 vols, 
feap. 8vo., cloth, price 5s. 


THOMSON’S SEASONS AND CASTLE OF INDOLENCE.—Feap. 8vo. cloth, 
price 2s. 


GOLDSMITH’S POEMS AND ESSAYS.—Fcap. 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 
ROMANTIC TALES.—By M. G. Lewis, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 
MARMION.—By Sir Walter Scott.—-Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 1s. 6d. 

THE LADY OF THE LAKE.—By Sir Walter Scott.—F cap. 8vo. cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL.—By Sir Walter Scott.—Feap. 8vo. cloth, 
price Is. 6d. 


ROKEBY.—By Sir Walter Scott.—Fcap. 8vo. cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


THE ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES.—By Charles Lamb.—Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 
price 1s. 6d. 


ELIZABETH ; or, THE EXILES OF SIBERIA.—F cap. 8vo. cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


PAUL AND VIRGINIA, AND THE INDIAN COTTAGE.—Fcap. 8vo. cloth 
price Is, 6d. 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. —By Oliver Goldsmith. — Feap. 8vo. cloth, 
price 2s. 


Nearly Ready 
BURNS —Illustrated Edition of the Poetical Works of ROBERT BURNS, with 
Memoir and copious Glossary, Illustrated with Portrait after Nasmyth, 
and sixteen exquisite Vignettes on steel, from drawings by D. O. Hill, Stot- 
hard, &c., engraved by E. Goodall, Cooke, and other eminent artists. Fcap 
8yo., beautifully printed, price 6s. 
GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, Publishers, 
5, Paternoster Row. 
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RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


Is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
Gentlemen to be the most effective 
invention in the curative treatment of 
Hernia. The use of a steel spring (so 
often hurtful in its effects) is here 
avoided, a soft bandage being worn 
round the body, while the requisite 
resisting power is supplied bv the 
Moc-Main Pad and Patent Lever, fitting 
with so much ease and closeness that it 
cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A descriptive circular 
may be had, and the Truss (which can- 





not fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the 
circumference of the body, two inches 
below the hips, being sent to the Manu- 
facturer, Mr. John WHITE, 228, 
Piccadilly, London. 

Price of a Single Truss 16s., 21s., 26s. 
6d. and 31s. 6d; postage 1s. 

Price of a Double Truss 31s. 6d. 
42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage ls. 8d. 

Post-office Orders to be made payable 
to Mr. John WHITE, Post office 
Piccadilly, 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


The material of which these are made 


is recommended by the Faculty as being 
peculiarly elastic and compressible, and 
the best invention for giving efficient 
and permanent support in all cases of 
Weakness and Swelling of the Legs, 


| 
| 


Varicose Veins, Sprains, &c. It is 





porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary 
stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. to 16s. 
each ; postage, 6d. 


Manufacturer, JOHN WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 





GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. 


HE LADIES are respectfully in- 

formed that this Srarcu is EXCLU- 
SIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL 
LAUNDRY, and Her Magesry’s 
LaunpREss says, that, although she has 
tried Waeraten, Kick, aND OTHER 
Powper StTancues, she has found none 
of them equal to the GLENFIELD, 


which is THE FINEST STARCH 


SHE EVER USED. 


WHEN YOU ASK FOR GLEN- 
FIELD PATENT STARCH, see that 
you get it, as inferior kinds are often 
substituted. WOTHERSPOON and 
Co., GLasGow anv Lonpon. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS famed throughout the world for the 
cure of ULCERATED LEGS. Mrs. Grace Faulkner, of Mount Radford, 
Totnes, Devon, was grievously afflicted with an ulcerated leg, that had proved in- 
curable for years, the attendant symptoms being of the most painful nature; she was 
induced to give these remedies a trial, and in a short time her leg ‘‘ became perfectly 
sound;” therefore, from a grateful desire to spread its knowledge, and promote the 
good of others who may be similarly afflicted, voluntarily publishes this testimonial. 
Sold by all Medicine Venders throughout the world; at Professor Holloway’s Estab- 
lishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden-lane, New York; by A. Stampa, 
Constantinople; A. Guidicy, Smyrna; and E. Muir, Malta. 








SPRING AND SUMMER MEDICINE. 

Try KING’S EFFERVESCENT CITRATE of MAGNESIA, 
which forms, by the addition of water only, an agreeable, mild, 
efficacious, Salient Aperient, and an excellent Family Medicine. 
Approved by all who have taken it. It is highly recommended by 
the Faculty. All children like it. Prepared only by Wm. W. 
Kine, 15, Perey Street, London, W.; and sold by the leading 
chemists in London, and throughout the Empire, in bottles, 1s. 9d., 
3s. 4d., and 6s. 3d. each. 
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July 1, 1857, will be Published, Price One Shilling, PART I., 
(TO BE CONTINUED MONTHLY), OF THE 


HOUSEHOLD HNCYCLOPADIA; 


OR. 
FAMILY DICTIONARY 
OF EVERYTHING CONNECTED WITH HOUSEKEEPING. 


EMBRACING 


COOKERY, | BREWING, | THE LARDER, 
CONFECTIONERY, | WINE MAKING, | THE LAUNDRY, 
PRESERVING, | CLOTHING, | PERFUMERY, 
PICKLING. | THE CELLAR, DYEING, 
BAKING, | THE DAIRY, | 


AND DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 


With the Treatment of Children ; Management of the Sick Room ; the Sanitary 
Improvements of the Dwelling; the Duties of Servants; and full Information 
relative to all other Subjects relating to Personal and Domestic Comfort. 


By an Association of Heads of Families and Men of Science. 


LONDON. W. KENT & Oo., 51 & 52, PATERNOSTER ROW, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 








THE LONDON SEASON. 


THE EXUBERANCE OF THE fEELINGS, amid scenes of gaiety, induces the 
fair and youthful to shine to advantage under the gaze of many friends, and there- 
fore to devote inervased attention to the duties of the Toilet. It is on these 
occasions that 


ROWLANDS’ PERSONAL REQUISITES 
shine pre-eminent in their operation upon 
THE HAIR, THE SKIN, AND THE TEETH. 


; “Ae? WALA CEA 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 
is a delightfully fragrant and transparent Preparation for the HAIR, and as an 
Invigorator and Purifier, beyond all precedent. In dressing the Hair, it renders it 
so admirably soft, that it will lie in any direction, and imparts a transcedent lustre, 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 


FOR TIE SKIN AND COMPLEXION, 

is unequalled for its rare and inestimable qualities. The radiant bloom it imparts 
to the cheek; the softness and delicacy which it induces of the hands and arms; its 
capability of soothing irritation, and removing cutaneous defects, discolorations, and 
all unsightly appearances, render it INpISPENSIBLE TO EvERY TOILET. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 


OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 
for Preserving and Beautifying the Teeth, imparting to them a pearl-like whiteness, 
Strengthening the Gums, and for rendering the Breath sweet and pure. 
Sold by A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by 
Chemists and Perfumers. 
*.* BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS. 
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THE PEOPLES LAMPS, 


Invented and Manufactured by SYSON NIBBS, 
Of Birmingham, 


Are unequalled for economy, easy management, cleanliness, and purity of light. The 
Oxydate Lamps give the light of six CANDLES FoR THE CosT onE! The Cottage 
Lamp burns 8 hours for a penny! Cottage Lamps from 1s.; Oxydate do., from 6s. 6d. 
A 2s. 6d. Cottage Lamp and 12 wicks free for 42 stamps. 

‘« Mr. Nibbs has produced a valuable popular invention.” —Tue Critic. 

“ Tis great merit is its extreme cheapness.” —Prac, Mecnanic’s JOURNAL. 

To be seen at the Royal Polytechnic and Crystal Palace. 

An illustrated Price List of 50 designs, free by post for one stamp. 








SMOKY CHIMNEYS. 


SYSON NIBBS invites a trial of his IMPROVED SMOKE PREVENTERS, 
which have succeeded, where all other tried remedies failed. Send a postage stamp 
for the inventor’s ‘* Remarks on Smoky Chimneys and Ventilation,” with illustrations 
of his Smoke Preventers. To be seen at the Royal Polytechnic and Crystal Palace. 


Manufactory, BAKEWELL, Derbyshire, 





THE PEOPLE'S LAMPS. 


From the Critic, London Literary Journal, Nov. 15, 1854.—* In these lamps the inventor 
(Mr. Syson Nibbs, of Birmingham) seems completely to have attained that greatest of 
all desiderata—a cheap, clean, and simple oil lamp, which furnishes a maximum of 
light with a minimum of expenditure. Both the principle of this lamp and its result 
have a scientific basis. By a simple contrivance the fitting which holds the glass is 
converted into a condensing cap, causing a current of air to play upon the flame; 
and, as a result, the total consumption of the oil. The light is perfectly clear, steady, 
and free from smoke; and these qualities are not at the mercy of the servant who 
may light it, for unlike the equally beautiful but more troublesome French lamps, it 
cannot be lighted at a wrong focus. It will consume common oil, and may be had 
from the inventor in all ferms—from the common shilling lamp for the humblest cot- 
tage, to the elaborate drawing-room light and ornament for fifty shillings. Mr. Nibbs 
has produced a valuable popular invention, and he deserves the encouragement which 
the Society of Arts has afforded him, and the success which has already rewarded his 
labours.” —An illustrated Price List, embracing upwards of 50 designs of these Lamps, will 
be forwarded to any address, free of charge, on receipt of a stamp to pay the postage. 


THE WAIR AND TOrLEsT. 


The following celebrated preparations for the Hair, viz.:—CHURCHER’S 
TOILET CREAM, for beautifying and perfuming the hair, the cheapest article 
according to its quality ever offered. Price in jars, 18., in bottles for exportation, 
1s. 6d., and in stoppered bottles for families, 6s.§ CHURCHER’S VEGETABLE 
EXTRACT, for cleansing the Hair, 1s. per half pint CHURCHER’S PRESER- 
VATIVE HAIR WASH, to be used after Sea bathing, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 
12s. 6d. per bottle. HOVENDEN’S EXTRACT OF ROSEMARY, a luxurious 
wash, delightful to use in warm weather, and useful for strengthening the hair, price 
ls, and 2s. 6d. BATCHELOR’S COLUMBIAN HAIR DYE, the best in the 





world, price 4s. 6d.,7s., and 14s. May be had of all Hairdressers, and at R, | 
Hovenden’s Wholesale Warehouse, for combs, brushes, and perfumery, at No. 5, | 
Great Marlborough Street, W., and 57 and 58, Crown Street, Finsbury, #.C. London. 
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THE DEVIL’S DIADEM. 
By Goprrey Turner. 


HE great man 
ee whose faith in the 
= eternal laws of poli- 
: tical economy, as 
affecting the ques- 
tion of demand and 
supply, was so en- 
tire and implicit, 
that, being too late 
one day to witness 
a solar eclipse, he 
actually offered the 
Astronomer Royal 
a large pecuniary in- 
ducement to “ show 
it all over again,” 
is quite equalled in 
absurdity by the 
€ blind believers in 
3 the medizevalism of 
our modern bric-a- 
brac shops, each and 

; every one of which 
establishments is seldom out of any little historic article that customers may 
call for. It is, nevertheless, a fine thing, in this dazzlingly enlightened age, 
to meet with any relieffrom the glare of practical wisdom, and to see some 
good old lingering reverent Stupidity going hand in hand with that first 
principle of progress—competition; as we mow see in the fact that an 
increased demand for the Adulterated History of Wardour Street has 
caused a cheap supply of antiquarian relics to overflow through Leicester 
Square into Cranbourn Street, thence to spread into St. Martin’s Lane 
and Long Acre, and, finally, to extend along Holborn, the Strand, and 
Fleet Street, to all parts of our knowing but occasionally humbugged 
metropolis. 

Yes ; it is fine, I say, to feel that the practical Briton in his sham- 
Gothic dining-hall, “grained” in obvious imitation of antique oaken 
panels, is surrounded by many decided bargains in which he believes his 
visitors to believe as being veritable heir-looms, if he does not quite 
believe that he believes in them to the same extent himself. For my own 
part, I don’t object to a little superstition. But there is one drawback 
to that “SUPERSTITION IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY ” which appears 
by frequent newspaper records of too confiding servant-galism, and com- 
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mittal of conjuring Cagliostro to county gaol, as well as by duly advertised 
“ séances,”’ which don’t lead to oakum-picking; namely, that it is not the 
superstition of the nineteenth century, but of some other. 

I am going back, in this narrative, to an age of “ real armour” and 
unregulated metaphysics—to a period “in the style of” which we some- 
times build our shops and churches, without at all pretending to admire 
such period, which was unquestionably backward in respect of education 
and drainage. Probably the foregoing remarks, which I have made by 
way of apologetic preface to a legend of the reign of Edward IV., treated 
necessarily from a cockney point of view, will be thought superfluous by 
the general reader. In that case I entirely agree with him. 

Sir Thomas ap-Griffith was, physically as well as feudally speaking, a 
powerful knight, living in the chivalrous times just mentioned. Sir 
Thomas ap-Griffith was related to the Herbert or Raglan family, and 
was a cousin of William ap-Thomas, afterwards Earl Pembroke, Lord of 
Raglan Castle, and consequently of his brother, ‘ Risiart Hir’—tall Sir 
Richard Herbert of Colesbroke. These Herberts, and Griffiths, and 
Vaughans of Tretower, and the rest of the same race, were renowned for 
muscle and other virtues of chivalry ; and Sir Thomas had learned tilting 
in the school of Philip, Duke of Burgundy, where he was head boy 
before he came home for good;—if, strictly speaking, he can be said to 
have ever come home for anything of the kind. 

The reputation of the Montgomeryshire knight as a perfect master of all 
weapons, was so far from causing him to be held in respectful terror that 
he was daily pestered with invitations from other knights, who desired the 
honour of meeting him in single combat. Cartels in all styles of or- 
thography decorated his chimney-glass ; and he was often obliged to plead 
prior engagements to these pressing solicitations. 

We may wonder, in our day, that Sir Thomas should have had so 
many calls upon his time and skill of fence ; for it was a regular matter 
of course, that in every encounter he should come off with victory. But 
it ought to be considered that people have grown much wiser since that 
pugnacious period. 

Sir Thomas ap-Griffith was being measured one morning for a new suit 
of mail, when the armourer’s young man who had been sent to take the 
order happened to remark that business was looking up, just then, and 
that they had, but recently, turned out a most superb fit in the way 
of chain-mail, for a gent as didn’t give any name and address, or so much 
as a reference, but paid most handsome for the goods, cash in advance. 

‘* A remarkable fine-made gent, Sir Thomas, with a bass voice and 
turned-up moustachers. And had the suit made to fit close to the skin, 
Sir Thomas. Elbow a leetle higher, Sir Thomas, if you please. Thank 
you, Sir Thomas.” 

“ A stranger, say you, and of gentle mien ?” 

«Yes, Sir Thomas ; and six foot three and three quarters ; which the 
muscles of his harms was like hiron. You'll have the articles made as 
they’re worn now, I suppose, Sir Thomas? Certainly, Sir Thomas, by 
Wednesday morn at the latest, and without fail. Much obliged, Sir 
Thomas, and wishing you a very good day, Sir.” 


ce BE Se 
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Now, when the armourer’s young man had departed, Sir Thomas fell 
into a profound cogitation. It chanced that he had thrice beheld a tall, 
dark, princely personage, riding near him in the chase; that, on each 
occasion, this unknown horseman had disappeared mysteriously just as 
the hunt was ended; and that nobody but Sir Thomas himself had 
observed the stranger’s presence. On the last occasion, indeed, Sir 
Thomas had been nigh entering a quarrel with the strange knight, who 
persisted in riding his coal-black steed so short a distance in advance of 
Griffith's gallant grey, as to cause that noble animal, as well as his rider, 
very considerable inconvenience. ‘There is no saying to what length the 
anger of Sir Thomas, at this unsportsmanlike proceeding, would have led 
him, but for a strange incident which diverted his wrath by removing the 
object of it. This couple of horsemen, having been separated from the 
rest of the field, were approaching a leap—nothing to mention, in com- 
parison with many they had got over in the course of the day—when the 
black horse took it into his head to stop, which he did so abruptly that 
none but a most accomplished rider could have kept his seat. Sir Thomas 
shot past on his grey, popped over a low paling, and involuntarily turned 
in his saddle to see if the Unknown was following him. But the 
Unknown, horse and all, had vanished. The ground belonged, apparently, 
to the claustra of a ceenobitic church; and the low paling which the 
black horse had unaccountably refused to take, seemed to be the boundary 
which railed off the Thirteenth Yew, named “ Iscariot,” and withering 
under the ban of excommunication. On a little rise of turf, in the 
midst of the twelve ‘ Apostolic yews” which flourished, after their 
gloomy fashion, within the enclosure, Sir Thomas drew rein, and 
looked back in a state of great amazement. Suddenly a bell, which was 
suspended from a branch of the nearest yew, began to ring, without any 
visible agency; and a column of sulphurous vapour rose out of the 
ground, at the very spot where, as well as Sir Thomas ap-Griffith could 
guess, the strange huntsman had disappeared. This was the last he had 
seen of that personage ; and it was with a queer sensation, as like terror 
as anything that could enter so bold a heart, that he now bethought him, 
in the retirement of his castle of Caerphilly, that the knight who had 
withdrawn, suddenly and sulphurously, from the chase, and the knight 
who had ordered a new suit of armour and paid for it before it was made, 
were one; and that that one must be the Evil One, beyond question or 
doubt. 

“I would wager a thousand crowns that I knew what has drawn the 
Fiend hither,” said Sir Thomas, musingly, and under his breath. 

“You would win,” said a low distinct voice; and, turning quickly at 
the sound, Sir Thomas met the piercing gaze of the tall dark stranger. 

As one who beholds a frightful chasm leap open at his feet, without the 
smallest notice, looks the picture of astonishment (at least I should 
imagine he would), so did Sir Thomas ap-Griffith show in his face an 
extremity of amazement at sight of this personage. 

“You would win,” the latter repeated. ‘‘ For you do know, Sir 
Thomas ap-Griffith, albeit my visit now may be somewhat startling, that, 
judging your pride to be full ripe for your soul’s perdition, I have come 
hither to try conclusions at arms with a champion so illustrious as yourself.” 
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“Then, I am to fight the Fiend, and to stake my soul on the issue of 
the combat! Pray may I ask what he proposes to stake as an equivalent ?” 

“This crown,” replied the Demon, as he exhibited, from the folds of 
his cloak, a richly wrought diadem of gold, sparkling with fiery gems. 

**T abjure all such tokens,” the knight said, scornfully ; “‘ neverthe- 
less, I accept your challenge, in the hope that I may be able to chastise 
the enemy of man. But I make one stipulation. I have heard much of 
your false tricks, and, if we are to fight, we fight fairly, with cold steel.” 

“Be it so,” answered the Fiend. “TI have the terms here drawn up, 
including the very proviso you have named. Oblige me with your signa- 
ture.” And he placed a parchment on the table. 

Sir Thomas having perused the terms, and found them to be just, 
and in accordance with the rules of chivalry, appended his name and 
titles. This act he accomplished without once anathematising the pen, 
which spluttered, or the ink, which got over his fingers, and made many 
blots and smudges on the parchment. Very likely his diabolical visitor 
grew impatient ; for, when Sir Thomas at length turned round from the 
table, he found that he was once more alone. 

The knight looked wonderingly round the chamber, and then on the 
table, for the deed of conditions. It had vanished; and he saw instead, 
the ruby-glowing diadem. Its golden points were like sharp tongues of 
flame, and every Tartarean gem flashed as it had been a red-hot coal. 

No time had been fixed for the combat ; and Sir Thomas waited a few 
days in expectation that the Fiend’s will on this head would be notified 
to him in some way or other. At length, one cold, misty morning, the 
knight had a strange intuition of the event being near. Vaguely mar- 
velling at his own actions, he armed himself completely, and rode forth from 
the castle. Having arrived at a steep and rugged pass of the Black 
Mountains of Breconshire, he alighted, fastened his horse to a solitary aspen, 
and continued his journey on foot. 

Sir Thomas ap-Griffith kept on his lonely way, still wondering at his 
stedfast manner of acting without any conscious purpose, or power of 
definite will. He walked on, until walking became a process very much akin 
to climbing or scrambling. At last he came to a crevice, not many feet wide, 
and, instead of leaping across, which he might easily have done, even with 
the weight of his armour, he began to descend the perpendicular cliff, by a 
natural series of uneven steps in the rock. When he again reached a 
footing along which he could walk, holding to such projections as he found 
in the wall of rock above him, he proceeded along this ledge, down, down, 
down, until it brought him safely to the base of the precipice, and the 
entrance of a dark ravine, through which flowed a slender stream of water. 
The ravine widened and the stream widened, as he walked along the side 
of the latter, until a tempered light from above found its way into that 
subterranean wilderness. Then he saw, a little distance in advance of 
him, the black steed, endorsed with the tall dark rider, and apparently as 
much at home down there as mortal horse might have been in a meadow 
on level ground. 

The Demon quickly alighted, and, leaving his unearthly steed on the 
brink of the waters, where they spread into a pool, advanced to meet Sir 
Thomas ap-Griffith. 
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“You expected me!” said the knight, half questioning a fact which, 
unaccountable though it may have been, was pretty obvious. 

“IT did ;” replied the Fiend, who wore the same dress in which Sir 
Thomas had before seen him, but of course with the shirt of chain-mail 
underneath. ‘ Choose your ground,” he added. 

“TI am well satisfied to stand here,” said the knight, boldly, “till I 
have made good my claim to the championship of a holy cause against 
the Devil, whom I defy, yea, to the outrance.” 

















The combatants, without further parley, drew forth their swords, set 
foot to foot, and engaged in a furious struggle, which lasted a long time 
without advantage to either side. Sir Thomas perceived, at length, that 
the blade of his opponent, having changed its brightness for a dull pur- 


pureal tint, was now growing red-hot in the Demon’s grasp. 
** Keep to our compact,” cried the knight, “or in the name” 
** Hold !”’ said the Demon ; and, stepping aside, he plunged the glowing 
metal into the pool. In an instant the waters were discharged with a loud 
noise resembling that of the steam gun at the old Adelaide Gallery. A 
dense cloud of white vapour filled the place; and when the cloud had, in 
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some measure, dispersed, Sir Thomas beheld no longer a pool, but a pit, 
with sides all charred and blistered into one black cinder. So, likewise, 
the stream which had fed the pool was now dried up, and seemed like the 
bed of a lava-current ; while every thing in its neighbourhood was blighted 
and seared as by volcanic agency. 

Again did the knight and the Demon engage furiously ; and again, after 
a long strugg!e, did the sword of the latter turn to a flame of steel. 

“Thou art breaking faith again,” exclaimed the knight. I swear”— 

“Nay,” cried the Fiend, “ I cannot overcome thee at cold steel. Keep 
the crown: thou hast won it boldly.” 

Then, mounting his horse in a great hurry, lest the knight should be 
disinclined to let him off in so easy a manner, the Fiend leaped, Curtius- 
fashion, into the pit that had been a pool, and which instantly closed over 
steed and horseman. 

The knight then lay down, exhausted with his labours, and soon fell 
into a slumber. When he awoke, he found that he was no longer in the 
subterranean battle-ground, but lying within a few feet of his own horse, 
which remained quietly tethered to the mountain tree. 

Among many things, my dear Miss Capulet, which may sometimes 
reside in a Name—as honour, happiness, triumph, defeat, ignominy, 
profit, loss, oppression, wrong, the whips and spurns of the time, and the 
terrible end of a Bad Dog, or, which is proverbially the same, of a dog 
not well reputed—is the fate of a Magazine Story. So strongly do I hold 
to this belief (your charming but not strictly logical apophthegm notwith- 
standing) and so clearly do I perceive the superiority of the title which 
has led you to read this paper before studying any of the more solid 
articles in the present number of “ THz TRaIn”— 

And you, too, Sir, who are Nothing if not critical, so thoroughly am I 
convinced on the point of this tale’s admirable nomenclature, that I defy 
you both, with the utmost exercise of your combined amiability, to say 
that you are not very much disappointed ; and that you did not expect, 
from the title, something infinitely more terrible and breath-suspending 
than the tale itself, or my method of telling it. 

Sir Thomas did not care to sport the diadem he had won by a passage 
of arms with Satan. , There was a weakness in those otherwise powerful 
times, which not only prevented men from wearing honours they had not 
achieved, but made them spurn the gifts of darkness. The Devil’s 
diadem was consigned to a vault in Caerphilly Castle, thence not to issue 
in the lifetime of Sir Thomas ap-Griffith, nor of his son, nor of his son’s 
son’s son. 

Poor Sir Thomas himself was killed, very basely, in fight, near Pennal 
Bridge, with that Lancastrian leader David Géch, or Gough, which means 
Tue Rep. Having with his own hand slain the sanguineous David, the 
Yorkist leader lay down on his face to rest, as he had lain down after his 
encounter with the Demon. So lying, he was quietly speared in the 
back by one of David’s folk; and died there, of that dastard thrust. 

I have said that people, in those days, did not greatly useto wear the honours 
they had not won. Now, Sir Thomas had the undoubted right, mark you, 
to bear the Royal Battle Birds, or Urien ravens, on his scutcheon ; and to 
wear the Urien crown. He did not do either ; and his son Rhys ap-Thomas 
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(who chiefly helped Henry Earl of Richmond to his English throne) did 
not do either. Both these gentlemen were content to emblazon the signs 
of their own deeds, such as they were, and would sometimes pretermit 
even those. 

Later in the Herbert day—’twas in the reign of the eighth Henry—a 
certain descendant of the old race, Average Individual, “ took’ the 
symbols of valour and prowess; had the ravens painted on his shield ; 
nay, dragged forth the Devil’s crown, and placed it on his own noble head. 
The Tudor tiger, being jealous on the subject of crowns, promptly clawed 
off this particular one; taking, by the bye, Average Individual’s noble 
head at the same time. 

There is no more to tell. Has the storya moral? Sure, you will say, 
it is dull enough to have one. 

O Reader, who hatest humbug ; don’t you think the rough and ready 
punishment of Average Individual for trying, not to be, but to seem 
more than Average Individual, was salutary and just? Don’t you think 
it were well if much of our latter-day mediocrity could be forced to accept 
the aforetime perils with the modern advantages of those inherited honours 
which it scruples not to wear, but could never have won? 





[This is not the first time that I have had occasion to acknowledge 
a debt to the Rev. R. W. Morgan, in whom the scenery, customs, and 
legendary lore of North Wales have found a genial and well-qualified 
expositor. The foregoing story was but suggested by a paragraph in his 
latest work ;* but though the substance derives little from Mr. Morgan’s 
pages, and the form nothing, I hope the spirit is not opposed to that 
which animates his pen. Lastly, and still venturing on this hope, I seize 
the opportunity of stating my intention to make further use of the old 
Cimbric stories, introduced or alluded to by the same delightful author. } 


“WELCOME, LITTLE STRANGER!” 
(A Tale, in several disjointed Adventures.) 
By J. PALGRAVE SIMPSON. 


I HAVE, all my days, been a firm believer in luck. My own life has 
flowed on in such distinct and invariable currents of good luck in one pe- 
culiar order of things, and of bad luck in another, that I should as soon 
think of disbelieving the attraction of the magnetic pole, the laws of 
gravitation, or any other invisible influences, as of denying the equally 
invisible and mysterious influence of “luck,” good or bad. I own myself 
a believer in tendencies of destiny,—in “a tide in the affairs of men,”—in 
inevitable fatalities, and so forth. Yet I am never such a onesided, out- 


* North Wales, or Venedotia. Hardwicke, Piccadilly. 
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and-out stickler for any pet theory, conviction, or mania—and I take 
much pride to myself for not being a slavish maniac in my manias—but 
that I can bear contradiction, and even give evidence against my own 
firm opinions, when I find myself bound in justice so to do. How far 
the following tale will bear me out in my faith as to the dominating 
power of “luck,” or tell against my own opinions, I must leave to my 
readers to decide. Let them deduce their own moral—that is to say, if 
moral they find to deduce at all. 

It was towards the close of the wars of the first French empire, when 
my mother thought that change of air was necessary for her little brood,— 
consisting then only of my elder brother, about a year and a-half old, and 
myself, an infant of some two months. My father was detained in town 
upon business of importance: and my mother selected for her hygeian 
purpose a bathing-place upon the eastern coast of England. The spot, 
however, was found to be so over-thronged, that not a lodging-house was 
to be obtained upon the beach—the great object of all visitors: and a 
domicile was only with difficulty procured for her in a large old-fashioned 
house in the interior of the town, adjoining the town gaol, but possessing 
the advantages of a garden of some extent. One day, shortly after her 
arrival, she was sitting alone in the strange old wainscoted but roomy 
apartment, which had been selected for the children’s nursery. Master 
William had been sent down to the beach with the nursemaid. When I 
say “alone,” I am offering a disparaging slight to myself, for Z was 
there ;—and although I was but a baby, I was a something, if not a some- 
body. At all events, I was a somebody to a mother’s eyes ; and, little 
as | might count in the world in general estimation, I was all-sufficient 
company to a mother’s heart. I have no doubt that the hours never 
seemed tedious to her, as she sat by my cradle side, looking at me 
admiringly ;—although, as far as I can gather, I was not a “ pretty babe.” 
[ am told that my face resembled nothing more closely than an un- 
fashioned lump of swarthy putty, outof which two strange light eyes, fringed 
with long lashes, stared out wonderingly. But my mother had no less 
pride in looking at me, as she sat and smiled, and played with a hand- 
some white satin pincushion, lying on a table by her side, which recorded, 
in unmistakeable letters formed by pin-heads, the full baptismal and 
family names of the newly-born infant, the date of his birth, and the con- 
gratulations of the female friend who had given it, in the well-traced 
pin-head words, ** Welcome, Little Stranger.” Several times, as she thus 
sat, my mother was disturbed by a strange grating noise, for which she 
could not account, except upon the score of rats. My mother was 
a woman of undoubted courage and of strong nerve ; but the idea of rats 
was uncomfortable to her. She had heard of rats gnawing children as 
they lay asleep; and although there was little probability of much dis- 
figurement affecting the face of a baby that as yet had scarcely any figure 
at all, except in her eyes, yet she did not by any means like the thought 
of rats. She gradually grew more and more nervous, Even an old, ill- 
painted, dark picture, which hung immediately behind my cradle, began 
to affect her nerves most painfully. It was the portrait of a stern, breast- 
plated old Parliamentary soldier. The town had once been the residence 
of more than one of the worthies of the Commonwealth. The house in- 
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habited by Ireton is still shown there as an historical curiosity. She 
grew so nervous thus looking at the old picture, which seemed to 
exercise a sort of fascination over her, that she could almost have fancied 
the severe, uncompromising, time-blackened face moved and frowned at 
her. The sensation of nervousness was so new to her, that for a time 
she did not know what ailed her. At last, impatient at herself and her 
own weakness, she rose, and took two or three turns up and down the 
room; then, thinking she heard some one come in by the street door, 
she went out into an ante-room, and thence upon the staircase, to call. 
But there was no one below,—it was again a fancy. She returned to the 
nursery. As she re-entered it, she stood transfixed! Her first thought 
was that she was mad or ina dream. It seemed to her that the arm of 
the stern old Parliamentarian warrior moved—Yes! most visibly a dark 
arm moved from the picture, waved backwards and forwards, as if 
feeling its way, then approached with outstretched fingers the face of 
the baby in the cradle. For a moment she gasped, immovable! Her 
senses seemed to be leaving her! She was a prey to a delusion! But 
the reality of the vision was soon made evident by a yell from little 
Master John. The fingers of the spectral arm had passed, somewhat 
roughly, over his nose—or rather over that portion of the swarthy lump 
of putty where there was as yet only the faintest semblance of that 
feature, which has since been pretty tolerably developed. Now, I have 
always been told—and I myself like to cherish the tradition—that I was 
a remarkably good-tempered baby. But what would the best-tempered 
baby in the world do, if suddenly roused from its slumbers by spectral 
fingers? Yell, of course. And so did I. At my shrill cry of distress, 
my mother, as if violently released from the horrible spell that bound her, 
rushed across the room, and dragged me, still yelling, from my cradle. 
Her first impulse was to scream for help ; but, as I have said, my mother 
was, in reality, a woman of strong good sense and no common courage. 
The animated arm had disappeared upon my first outcry; the picture 
had resumed its usual aspect; but close by the shoulder-strap of the 
breastplate there was a hole in the canvas, A conviction of the truth 
suddenly flashed across my mother’s mind. She knew that the portion 
of the city gaol adjoining the house in which she lodged, was used for the 
bestowal of French prisoners of war. It was evident that a prisoner was 
attempting to escape through the party-wall. Again her first impulse 
was to give the alarm; but the thought of her own brother crossed her— 
he, too, was a prisoner of war in a foreign land. Would she not have 
blessed the kindly soul who might assist Ais escape from prison? Might 
not the prisoner, only divided from her by a wall, have also some anxious 
loving sister—wife, perhaps—who would bless her in fervent prayers, if 
she but held her peace? Her heart melted at these thoughts ; she burst 
into tears. Approaching the picture, she cautiously whispered the 
words: ‘* Courage! et bon espoir.’ She then flung open the window 
opening into the garden, and retreating from the room, with her still 
squalling infant burthen in her arms, locked the door on the outside, and 
sat down to recover herself in the drawing-room on the other side of the 
house. Excuses were found to prevent the servants from entering the 
uursery during the next few hours. When, at last, she could no longer 
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delay returning to the room, she unlocked the door with beating heart. 
The cradle was covered with heaps of broken wainscot, rubbish, brick- 
work and mortar. The picture had been torn down from the wall; a 
hole, large enough to allow the passage of a man’s body, appeared in its 
place. My mother ran to the window. There were traces of a man’s 
feet on the flower-bed below ; the garden gate, opening on a deserted lane, 
stood ajar. The prisoner had escaped. For a moment my mother paused 
to subdue her emotions; her eye fell upon the table near the cradle. 
Beside an inkstand, which stood upon it, lay a scrap of paper—a torn 
sheet—a pen yet moist with ink. 

On the scrap of paper were traced, in French, the words—‘ Who- 
ever you be, I vow eternal gratitude to you, and all you love. Pardon 
me then, if to stamp upon my heart the memory of your name—or, as I 
judge, that of your child—lI carry with me the only record of it I can 
ever hope to have! May Heaven enable me, one day, to repay your 
noble benevolence.” A record! What? My mother looked about. Her 
beautiful white satin pincushion, with its pinhead characters, and its 
carefully marked “ Welcome Little Stranger!” was gone! My mother 
gave a sigh for her pincushion, concealed the scrap of paper in her 
bosom, and then first summoned the servants. A “hue and cry” was 
raised. The gaol authorities were in consternation; but the prisoner 
never was retaken! He had contrived, probably, to lie concealed, until 
means of obtaining a boat had been found. No suspicion fell on my 
mother. The whole circumstance was soon forgotten ;—and the tale of 
the prisoner’s escape was only recalled from time to time in the domestic 
circle, when, as we began to grow up, we would cluster round my mother 
before the Christmas fire, and beg her to tell us the half-ghostly story of 
“that horrid picture, with the moving arm” and “that poor French 
prisoner.” 

This was (as far, at least, as family record goes) the first adventure in 
which the ‘‘ Little Stranger’? was involved, after being greeted with a 
“welcome!” to the world. Years passed on. The dark putty-faced 
babe grew to be a bearded man, and figured afterwards, during the course 
of a wandering life, in many other adventures, in which he had no one to 
give him the “welcome” of good luck! Yet, surely the escape of that 
dark putty face from laceration by spectral fingers may be regarded, 
perhaps, as a slight instance of good luck on the outset of his career. 
Some among the many adventures bear directly upon his present subject. 

I was taking one of my usual desultory rambles in the South of 
France,—one of those rambles on which I seldom know my destination 
when I start—with a vague notion, that, one fine morning, or noon, or 
evening, I might find myself hob-a-nob with my much revered and mag- 
nificent old friends the Pyrenees. The railway, in the direction I had taken, 
went, in those days, no farther than Bordeaux. With one of those 
errors of judgment to which all men, even peripatetic cosmopolites, are 
subject, I had sent on my luggage by diligence to Pau, and was pursu- 
ing my way southwards on foot. Now, wandering on foot, through a 
flat, dreary, uninteresting country, is one of the greatest errors of 
judgment of which a fldneur can be guilty: and uninteresting, dreary, 
wearying to mind and body, was the country through which I passed. 
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There could be no mistake about it! My knapsack, containing all the 
money and papers of value I possessed on my journey, was on my back. 
The knapsack-carrying “ business” on long pedestrian tours, I consider— 
in spite of my inveterate habit of constantly and most absurdly clinging 
to the delusion of its independence—to be another complete failure. 
Far from being independent, a man becomes a complete slave to his self- 
imposed burthen. It clings to him like the “old Man of the Sea;” its 
straps are like long lean demon-arms clasping his shoulders; he is its 
victim and its martyr. It is no use talking learnedly of equipoise, that 
renders the weight imperceptible—that is only another fallacy of would- 
be scientific pedestrians. Galled, worried, knapsack-beridden, I looked 
in vain along the weary horizon, as the night began to close in, for the 
town in which I had been told I should find a good night’s lodging. I 
was completely beaten, when I arrived before a lonely roadside auderge, 
upon the long yellow-washed fagade of which flaunted in big ‘letters, 
from one end of the house to the other, the words,—Jei on loge a pied et 
acheval. I determined immediately to avail myself of the uncomfortable 
announcement that I might be lodged @ pied : and so I entered the house, 
and the common room, and struck my stout stick upon the table, in the 
most approved fashion of all pedestrians in novels, domestic dramas, and 
farces. A greasy-capped, grey-bearded old fellow, with a wondrous 
length of French lanthorn jaw, rose from a table, at which sat three 
other men, in obedience to my noisy summons; and almost at the same 
time, a still more greasy and portentously portly old woman came from 
an inner recess to ask my bidding. My bidding was no more than a 
little food, however indifferent, a glass of vin du pays, and as clean a bed 
as the Hotel (I actually said ‘ Hotel, ’’ upon the same principle as I should 
say “‘ concierge ” to an unmistakeable “‘portier’) could afford. But humble 
as was my bidding, there was, for a while, a sort of hesitation between my 
ugly aubergiste and his still uglier red-nosed wife. Glances were inter- 
changed with the three men at the table. I supposed that the house was 
full; and I was about to resume my “old Man of the Sea” (confound 
him !) and apologize myself out of the house, when I was informed that 
I could have a bed—a good bed! My food, such as it was, was soon 
provided ; and my wine, such as it was xot—for it was vinegar—was also 
set before me. During my hasty repast, I amused myself with scanning 
the faces of my fellow-travellers (for such I concluded them to be) at the 
other table. 

The amusement derived, in a pleasant or picturesque point of view, was 
assuredly but scanty ; for three more villanous cutthroat faces I never 
saw assembled in one group. I found no cause for alarm, however; for 
I knew that many of the misguided and unfortunate men, who had 
escaped arrest and imprisonment after the fearful civil war which raged 
in Paris during the latter days of June, 1848, were still skulking about 
the country; and my feelings towards my unsightly co-tenants of that 
dingily whitewashed room, were, positively, rather commiserative in their 
tendency than otherwise. My repast finished, I begged to retire to my 
dormitory. Iwas ushered up a creaking staircase to my room, by the 
fat wheezing landlady, with a flaring tallow candle; and, when she wished 
monsieur a bon-repos, and had retired, [ investigated the apartment by its 
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light. The room was evidently the chambre d’honneur of the establish- 
ment—large, dull, and dreary, with scanty old furniture, and four di- 
minutive common coloured prints of the Seasons, speckling, at great dis- 
tances, the dismal walls. The investigation was soon made: the weary 
traveller was easily contented. After bestowing my detestable but pre- 
cious knapsack by my bedside, and prudently locking the door, I was 
quickly in bed—quickly asleep. My slumbers were not, it seems, very 
profound ; for I suddenly started up in my bed. It was with difficulty 
in this position that I could force my sleep-confused and weary brain 
into any train of reasoning that could account for my sudden start. By 
degrees, however, I cudgelled it into giving me the information that there 
had been a noise somewhere near me—that my eyes, on first opening, had 
been aware of a light proceeding from the further end of the room, but 
not in the direction of the door. There was no light now, however. 
Yes! surely—there was yet a light, dimly visible through some chinks in 
the wall. The sense of reality immediately sobered my sleep-fuddled 
brain into the most wide-awake sobriety of intellect. I was out of bed in 
a moment, and at the chinks. They were those of a door, which on en- 
tering my room I had simply regarded as belonging to a closet. There 
was no key—no fastening on my side. What did this mean? Was | 
to be robbed—attacked ? I crept back to the chair on which I had laid my 
knapsack. I felt! Nothing! There was no doubt !—it was already 
gone! I had been robbed! Without consideration, I uttered aloud an 
angry curse, and in a hasty movement of an uncontrolable irritation upset 
the chair. In another minute I became painfully aware of my consum- 
mate folly. There was a noise of several whispering voices just beyond 
the supposed closet-door. The noise had, probably, made the robbers 
aware that I had already discovered my loss. My enemies outside that 
door appeared to be in earnest consultation. About what should they 
consult, argued my fears, except as to the expediency of robbing me of 
life as well as property, and thus silencing me for ever? I heard a 
rattling of a key in a lock outside. They were about to enter. How 
should I defend my life? Iwas aware I had no weapon of defence 
except my stick; and that I grasped. Was I to die there, beneath the 
murderous assault of ruffians, against whom it was hopeless to struggle ? 
As these cruel thoughts were darting through my mind, that dreaded door 
actually did open—for a broader stream of light was admitted—then 
suddenly closed as with a violent jerk. I heard voices, as if of smothered 
expostulation and dispute—yes! tones of anger and command! How 
had my intended murderers been interrupted? Presently, my hearing, 
grown painfully acute by the agony of those moments of doubting dread, 
distinguished the sound of retreating steps ;—and all was still! Why 
had [ been spared? At any moment the murderous crew might return, 
however. Could I not effect my escape from this den of ruffians ? 
Surely that was a noise at the window! Were they about to enter by 
that means? But all was again still. I crept to the window, cautiously 
however, and opened the casement. It looked out upon an inner court— 
probably paved with large rough stones; but there was complete silence 
in that dark space : and I determined to risk my limbs in the attempt to 
take that means of evasion. I thrust my body through the casement— 
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muttered a hasty prayer, and was about to let myself fall. But my feet 
struck against some protruding object. Feeling soon convinced me that 
it was one of those strange pyramidal ladders, used in France for the 
trimming of trees, accidentally left, it would seem, against my window. 
Was not this a most extraordinary piece of “good luck?” I cautiously 
descended. ll was yet still. I reached the court, and quickly found 
my way to the opening, which, passing beneath the first floor, led to the 
exterior of the house. A gleam of light startled me at first. It proceeded, 
I soon saw, from a lanthorn placed on the ground. But could [ believe 
my eyes? Its rays fell upon a knapsack placed by its side. It was my 
own knapsack, unstrapped—rifled probably of its precious contents! 
But no. A hurried search soon convinced me, that, although its contents 
had evidently been turned over, my purse was still within—my pocket- 
book, containing French bank-notes—my passport—all! The robbers 
must have thrown it down upon that spot, while consulting as to my as- 
sassination. ‘‘ Good luck” was evidently favouring me, far more than the 
most ardent optimist could have expected in his wildest dreams. ‘‘ But 
how escape the house ?” I thought, as I hastily clutched my knapsack and 
its contents together. ‘‘ Good luck” was positively determined to pursue 
me throughout all. The outer porte-cochére had been accidentally left open. 
In a moment I was in the road before the house: and I ran—not, however, 
without being aware, on turning my head, that the face of one of the 
ruffians had appeared at the outer door, and as quickly disappeared— 
probably to summon the others. I gained a wood by the road-side, 
and flung myself into it for shelter. But I heard nothing of my pursuers. 
Had ‘good luck” again stood my friend? Had they taken a wrong 
direction? When I again emerged on the high road, the day was dawning 
brightly. A cart, with some laughing peasants, overtook me ; and a “lift” 
to the town, which I ought to have reached the previous night, was 
granted me with ready hospitality. I reached it jaded, harassed, 
exhausted, but with joyous self-gratulations at the undeniable “ good 
luck,” that had so strangely befriended me on that fearful night. The 
means I there took to alarm the little authorities—the annoyance I ex- 
perienced in making my deposition—the difficulties I had to encounter in 
my desire to pursue my journey, are little to my purpose here. I con- 
trived to avoid further persecution from coercive justice, by taking care 
never to have any intelligence of the result of the magisterial perquisitions. 

Not very long afterwards, I was at the lovely baths of Cauterez, in the 
heart of my romantic old mountain-loves, the Pyrenees. Situated in one 
of the most picturesque positions among the many with which the wild 
yet luxuriant Pyrenees abound, Cauterez unites, during the bathing 
season, with all its wondrous beauties of nature, the advantages, such as 
they are, of brilliant and fashionable society. At the moment of my arrival, 
the place was thronged with Parisian seekers for pleagure rather than 
health. Balls, réunions, mountain excursions, pic-nic parties succeeded 
each other, day by day, night by night, in kaleidoscopic confusion. 
Old acquaintances were soon discovered—new formed: and I speedily 
found myself, almost unwittingly, certainly most unwarily, mixed up in 
all the pleasure-seeking which converted Cauterez, as muchas artificialness 
could contrive in its struggle to triumph over nature, into a Parisian salon. 
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At one of the réunions de bal in the subscription rooms, whilst myself 
engaged in dancing, I had observed a tall fair-haired young man, whose 
face seemed not unknown to me—although, at first, I could not remember 
where I had previously seen him,—fixing his sharp eyes upon me in evident 
angry displeasure. 1 could not understand this; it could not be jealousy, 
for certainly my fair partner was not engrossing any exclusive attentions on 
my part. The dance concluded, he strode haughtily towards me, and 
demanded how I had dared dance with that young lady, to whom he was 
engaged. It was visible, at once, that his question was merely a pretext 
to fix a quarrel upon me. ‘The reason for this intention suddenly dawned 
upon me, when I recognised in my would-be adversary a certain 
Count Oscar de C , some villanous deeds of whom I had 
been the indirect means of discovering, thwarting, and punishing 
a few years before, at Metz. That he had recognised me, and sought 
the means of revenging himself upon me, was very clear. I addressed 
him by his name, and recalled the incidents, with words that sounded, I 
avow, much like a contemptuous taunt. He raised his arm to strike me: 
before the blow could fall friends had interposed; but, by all the codes of 
French honour, a duel was unavoidable. A whole party of men, who had 
gathered round us, were quickly with us outside the rooms. A duel was de- 
cided upon early the next morning. I turned to one of my acquaintances, 
a young De la Tour, to ask him to become my second ; he accompanied 
me away through the crowd of common people that had begun to assemble ; 
and [ detailed to him vaguely the motives of revenge which, it was very 
evident, had determined Count Oscar to fix this quarrel upon me. He 
listened to me anxiously, and acceded to my request. Then, pressing my 
hand kindly, he asked me what sort of a shot I was. The Count Oscar, 
he said, was known to be a “crack shot,” who had frequently been 
engaged in affaires @’honneur, and had always been known to hit his 
man. I was nothing of a shot, I avowed; but all considerations of this 
kind I must shut out from my mind. After declaring it to be a bad 
affair, my friend left me—to arrange all details with my adversary’s 
second. He was to be with me with the earliest light. Spite of the 
agitation of my feelings—which, I may admit, were no very pleasant ones on 
the oecasion—I somehow fell asleep upon the sofa of my room. The day 
had feebly dawned, when Ve la Tour rushed into my room. I was awake 
in a moment, and declared myself ready. ‘‘ Ready for nothing,” he ex- 
claimed; “ your affair is settled!” ‘‘ How?—What! does he apologize?” 
was my wondering query. ‘‘ No; he will never apologize to mortal man. 
—Count Oscar de C is dead!” In answer to a torrent of bewildered 
questions, I learned that Count Oscar had been engaged in a dishonour- 
able liaison with a married woman at the Baths of Cauterez. This 
liaison, although a matter of common talk, not only among the “ society,” 
but even among the very mule-drivers of the place, had never reached 
the ears of the person most concerned—those of the husband—blind and 
deaf as such husbands proverbially are. Immediately after the fracas 
between Count Oscar and myself in the rooms, an anonymous note, it 
appeared, had been placed in the hands of the husband, informing him of 
the whole affair, and divulging to him that, at that very moment, his 
wife, alarmed at her lover’s danger, had been seen to draw him away into 
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the more secluded part of the public gardens. To these gardens the 
husband had followed the guilty pair, discovered Count Oscar with his 
arm around the waist of his wife, rushed upon him, and struck him. A 
struggle had ensued. The secluded walk overhung a precipice, beneath 
which flowed a mountain torrent. A common fellow—a smuggler, it was 
said,—no one knew who he was—had interposed between the wrestling 
men, but in his very effort to part them, had—accidentally, it would 
seem—flung Count Oscar down the precipice, at the foot of which his 
mangled corpse had been found. The details of this disastrous event 
were as yet but imperfectly known; but the result was the same. My 
adversary had perished before we could meet. The ardent congratulations 
of my young friend convinced me that he had already looked upon me as 
a “dead man” in the hands of so experienced a duellist ; and I myself 
could but marvel at the extraordinary fatality that, had the catastrophe 
been less fearful, I might have again called ‘‘ good luck,” by which I had 
once more been spared. 

In the month of November, 1851, I was still lingering in Paris. The 
** political horizon,” as the phrase goes, was once more darkened with 
impending storms. I was anxious, for many reasons, to return home to 
England; but somehow, the excitement, the love of playing a part, how- 
ever insignificant, in great historical events, a natural curiosity as to the 
result of the troubles which all foresaw to be about to fall upon the 
city of Paris, still kept me on, from day to day, until the coup-d’état of 
the 2nd December burst forth—the expected thunderbolt! At an early 
hour, all Paris learned the arrest of all the distinguished representa- 
tives of the people supposed to be inimical to the interests of the 
country, or,—as the grumblers would, and to this day will, have it—of 
Louis Napoleon, President of the Republic, and Emperor of France in 
spe. As is usual on all occasions of convulsion, tumult, or event of 
interest, all the streets of Paris were soon thronged with the crowds of 
the curious. The further Boulevards were lined with troops. But “des 
bons citoyens”’ were all called upon by proclamation, posted on every 
available street wall, to preserve order and quiet, and were invited by the 
same emanations from authority, to circulate as usual in the public streets. 
An invitation from constituted authorities is necessarily considered by 
all well-constituted individuals as one which ought to be accepted. On 
reading this polite invitation, I considered it my duty to circulate, as every 
body else seemed to consider it; and I circulated accordingly. I mingled 
with the crowds as usual, discussed the aspect of affairs, with anybody or 
every body, as is my wont on such occasions in Paris, and cared little 
whether my interlocutor was a don bourgeois or a blouse. I was thus 
standing on the open space before the Church of the Madeleine, when 
suddenly a cry was raised as if in terror, of ‘‘ The soldiers! the soldiers |” 
Some of the crowd began to retreat and fly. But I laughed at the panic 
of these trembling fugitives, and stood my ground with the masses. 
Were we not all quiet, and orderly >—were we not invited there to circu- 
late? What had we to fear? The soldiers, who had excited the terror, 
were a troop of mounted dragoons, who, emerging from the Rue du 
Faubourg St. Honoré, were galloping down the Rue Royale in our direc- 
tion. Most of the crowd were silent; some cheered—some, perhaps, 
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groaned a little. To my surprise and horror, as the dragoons reached the 
epot upon which I stood, they suddenly wheeled their horses round, and, 
without a summons, without a word, without a cry, fired in among the 
peaceable masses. So sudden was the movement, so unexpected the 
murderous attack, that there was not a moment’s time for thought. The 
first feeling was like that of a stunning crash. It seemed as if some one 
had darted before me, and struck me a heavy blow. I fell—there was a 
trampling of feet,—a violent struggling—a feeling as if some were torn 
away by violence, while others fled in consternation, and trod upon me as 
they fled! Iwas not senseless; for I heard the screams and groans of 
the flying and the wounded! When I endeavoured to raise myself, I 
found, to my surprise, that I had not been wounded—that, excepting 
some not very heavy bruises, I had escaped unhurt. I looked around— 
the murderous dragoons had scoured, dealing death around them, along 
the Boulevards ; some agens de police were dragging away struggling 
men as prisoners ;—a few dead bodies, and some poor wounded wretches, 
who were trying to crawl away to a place of shelter, were near me ! There 
had been no resistance—no struggle—only a wholesale assassination ! 
The place was now comparatively clear. LI aided, as well as I could, two 
poor wounded men to reach a neighbouring cadaret, and ran to the nearest 
pharmacien for what medical aid could be procured. As I returned to 
my hotel, there was a silence as of death in the streets; and yet the air 
seemed to waft around me “ curses not loud but deep.” Iwas in no 
way molested further ; and, when my senses were somewhat recovered from 
that whirl of confusion and horror, I could not but thank Heaven for 
my escape, and congratulate myself on that ‘ good luck” which once 
more enabled me, in that scene of death, to come off unscathed. 

Next morning I was surprised by the receipt of a mysterious parcel, care- 
fully tied up ina dirty roll of paper, with a note most undeniably addressed 
to myself in every letter of my name—in France a wonder of orthography ! 
The gargon of the hotel, as he handed them to me, informed me that 
they had been delivered by a ragged little urchin, who had absconded 
immediately, as if afraid of being questioned. In the agitated state of 
the city, and after the events of the previous day, these missives troubled 
me. What could they mean? I tore open the note. So strange were 
its contents, that, for a long time I could not come to a just appreciation 
of their meaning. They ran as follows :—‘‘Seek not to know who is 
your correspondent. He was a soldier once—he is a wretched being 
now—a proscript and an outcast! I had vowed eternal gratitude to 
your mother, who once bestowed upon me the inestimable gift of liberty. 
That vow, for long years, I had no opportunity of accomplishing ; but one 
name—that of her baby-child—has been treasured in my heart through- 
out my reckless life. Under what circumstances did it again appear before 
me! A traveller arrived one night in an awberge, in which I had sought 
refuge with others as bad as myself. With the connivance of the landlord 
and his wife, we were resolved to rob him. I myself entered his room, 
and bore off his knapsack. My accomplices, alarmed at a prospect 
of discovery, had determined on his murder. But, in rifling his 
knapsack, I had found his passport. The name within—your name 
—was the one I never had forgotten. I interposed between my 
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accomplices and their purpose. It was I who placed the ladder by which 
you effected your escape—who laid the knapsack, with its contents, in 
your way—who opened the house-door. But still I swore to redeem my 
pledge—to follow you—aid you, when and where I could. It was I who, 
at Cauterez, informed the deluded husband of his wife’s dishonour and 
Count Oscar’s treachery—it was I who led him to the gardens—I, who, 
in the struggle that ensued, contrived to rid you of that adversary, by 
whom your life was menaced. I followed you to Paris, although my 
liberty—my life, perhaps—was hourly risked in that hated capital. Still, 
for you, I would have risked even worse dangers. I became your guardian 
spy again. I flung myself between you and the shots of that murderous 
crew of hirelings—I received the bullet aimed at your breast, and was 
dragged away to prison, a recognised convict. But I have redeemed my 
promise. Thrice I have saved your life. Could I still further show my 
gratitude to her who showed mercy to me, I would do it still. But I am 
wounded and a prisoner—my life is ebbing fast—I shall never breathe 
again the free pure air of heaven. Icando no more! Pray for me! 
May she, if still she lives, pray for me!” 

So moved was I by this strange epistle, that, at the time, I never 
attempted to reflect how much or how little “‘ Good Luck” had, in reality 
influenced the results of all these latter adventures of my wandering life. 
I even almost forgot to open the accompanying packet. At last, I tore 
away the covering, and discovered a faded satin pincushion, once white, 
now yellow with age. My own name in full, and the date of my birth 
were marked on it, with tarnished pins: and above, in similar fashion, 
were traced the characters, “‘ WELCoME LITTLE STRANGER!” 


TO A BEAUTIFUL FOUNTAIN. 


(O Fons Bandusie!) 


The faint and far-off echo of a song which was sung nineteen hundred 
years ago. 


Lustrous fountain, crystal sparkling from thy bed so cool and darkling, 
I will toast thee in a beaker of more potent draughts than thine ; 

I will steal a day of pleasure, and devote to thee its leisure, 
Whilst to féte thee, beauteous fountain, I the floral chaplet twine. 


Yes, to form thy virgin dower, I will cull spring’s fairest flower, 
Which now flaunts like some young beauty, all undreaming of the 
rave ; 
send tes summer hopes, so cherish’d, may that gather’d bud now 
perish’d, 
Since it dies but to be buried in thy cool translucent wave. 
vol, Ill. ; x 
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E’en when fiercest heats are present, thou art still fresh, cool, and 
pleasant ; 
Never feel thy dark abysses scorching sun’s down-piercing ray. 
Unto thee the oxen jaded wander, when the day has faded, 
And the cattle in the meadows to thy grateful waters stray. 


Thou shalt yet be fresh in story when this age is grey and hoary, 
For the stream a poet sings of never dies to memory : 
So I hymn the laughing waters, which, like Earth's light-hearted 
daughters, 
From thy rocky bed, leaf-cover'd, ever carol ceaselessly. 


Mavrice: Davies. 








THE LOVER'S WALK. 
By WriuiaAM P. Hate. 


Come with me through the emerald meads, 
Where each side of the path that’s ours 

Blooms with the early buds of spring, 
Awaken’d by soft April showers, 

And I will twine amid your hair 
The choicest of the April flowers. 


The sweet and shrinking violet, 

The primrose gemm’d with showery dew, 
The harebell that at whisper’d spring 

First joyous waved her bells of blue,— 
The crocus with her saffron cheek— 

They all shall leave their homes for you. 


Come with me through the shelter’d grove, 
Where, all unscathed by frost and rime, 
As one who would forgiveness smile 
On bleaker hours of our clime, 
And to the present welcome give 
The may has budded ere its time. 


Where by the path the pimpernel 
' Expanding petals lifts again, 
Where the laburnum ‘gins to shed 
Her cluster'd showers of golden rain— 
(And time perchance to joy may turn 
The teardrops of a lover’s pain). 
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Come with me where forget-me-nots 
Lie closely nestled by the brook, 

Then hie we where the earliest elms 
O’erarch with buds a lovers’ nook ;— 

There let me twine a wreath for thee, 
And pone a drear page of Life’s book— 


And when ’tis done, take thou of me 

Each holiest thought that Love's best art 
Has in my bosom rear'd for thee,— 

Each wish that bears the purest part, 
And of them, loved one! wreathe for me 

A bridal garland round thine heart. 








CHANGE FOR A DIAMOND. 
By Warwick Rryno.ps. 


( With Illustrations by the Author.) 
CHAPTER III. 


HIS is a singular instance of an entire 
city beingfound napping,” thought Abon, 
as he turned down a weedy little street,— 
which, conjointly with his legs, brought 
him in a short space of time to the ter- 
mination of his walk. ‘I remember 
the old sarcasm, ‘ Catch a weasel asleep :’ 
here I find a pretty extensive population 
in that oblivious condition. Soft! This 
will be the principal entrance to the 
Palace, I presume. It’s of no use 
knocking at the door, as there’s nobody 
to answer the summons; so in I go, 
sans cérémonie.” 

~ And in he accordingly went ; and after 
crossing the court yard according to the drug-merchant’s instructions, 
entered the Hall, and found himself in the presence of the slumbering 
prince. 

Half buried in a huge pile of cushions lay that all-unconscious youth— 
his pipe as he had last smoked it standing before him on the ground, and 
his silver sherbet cup overturned by its side. He was snoring heavily ; 
and when it occurred to Abon that he must have been doing the same thing 
without intermission for exactly half a century, he could not but wonder 
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at the amazing powers of endurance of a pair of lungs, which confined in that 
model-prison the breast, could support such an astonishing amount of hard 
labour. He observed too, with considerable surprise, that the hair on the 
prince’s head—which he had expected to find of an unusual length and 
luxuriance—was as scanty and short-cropped, as if it had only recently 
been submitted to the hands of the coiffeur ; and that his moustache, beard, 
and finger-nails did not in the least exceed the limits of propriety ;— 
from which extraordinary premises he deduced the inference, that 
cutaneous growth ceases when the body is in a torpid state. 








An unthinking bluebottle, which had settled upon the apex of the 
prince’s nose at the moment of his yielding to the baleful influence of 
chloroform, was adhering to that feature still; and as Abon drew near, 
he could distinctly hear its melancholy buzz of complaint at an unre- 
lenting and cruel destiny, which refused to terminate its sufferings. 
Removing the inert insect with his finger and thumb, Abon held it for an 
instant over the mouth of his phial, when it recovered consciousness and 
flew merrily away. 

“Ah!” mused Abon, watching the sprightly bluebottle as it bounced 
through a broken pane of glass in the palace window, and exultingly dis- 
appeared,—* 1 cannot wonder at the ingratitude of an insect, when I 
find its prototype in man himself ;—man, prone to receive the most illimi- 
table benefits and the most priceless gifts as mere things of course, and 
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seldom tarrying even to bestow a thought on him who has conferred the fa- 
vour.” Becoming cognizant of the important duty he had still to perform, 
Abon here abruptly broke off in his meditations, and tucking up his 
wristbands, advanced on tiptoe to the slumbering prince, took him firmly 
by the nose, and gave it three very forcible and distinct tweaks. As he 
removed his fingers after the accomplishment of this unpleasant operation, 
the organ in question turned of a lively red, as though indignant at the 
affront which had been passed upon it,—a trembling racked the prince’s 
frame from head to foot, and with a loud and prolonged sneeze he awoke. 

“Eh! where am I ?”’ were his first wards as he started to his feet, and 
began to knuckle his eyes after the fashion of people who are unexpectedly 
aroused out of along nap. ‘ I—TI fancy I must have been asleep. Oh, 
I have it,” he cried, as a sudden gleam of intelligence shot across his 
hitherto expressionless face,—‘ the term of my probation is expired—the 
prediction is verified, and you then are the young gentleman whose 
address has delivered me and my subjects from an ignominious enchant- 
ment. Yes, yes, I can now readily identify you. That engaging air—that 
majestic expression of countenance—the scar too upon the left cheek— 
every thing as it was foretold me.” And unable any longer to restrain his 
feelings, the delighted prince rushed upon Abon, and embraced him ina 
transport of gratitude. ‘‘O youth unknown, but not the less entitled 
to respect,” cried he, “‘ how can I reward your goodness? What nobility 
of soul, what courage must have been yours, to undertake so perilous 
an adventure—a stranger, and alone ?” 

“It would have been stranger had I not been alone,” replied Abon 
drily, “since there was nobody to accompany me. For the rest, I 
believe I never wanted for brass, and the very thoughts of an enterprise 
fraught with unknown dangers put me upon my mettle. I must candidly 
admit that I felt a little nervous at the commencement of the undertaking ; 
and had it not been for my cheek (here Abon pointed to the scar) I fancy 
T should never have had the face to go through with it. However, the 
task is now happily accomplished, and I esteem myself fortunate in being 
the first to congratulate your highness on the ability to throw off a night- 
cap you have worn so long.” 

“Accept my sincere thanks,” cried the overflowing prince, “and name 
whatever you will as a recompense for the great favour you have done me, 
if it lies within my bestowal it shall be yours. For the heart that knows 
not how to requite a favour, is unworthy to throb in the breast of a 
prince.” : 

But never a word said Abon in answer to this graceful offer ; his 
whole attention was riveted upon a magnificent diamond which was 
fastened to the neckband of the prince’s blue satin vest, and blazed out 
of that azure expanse like the sun athigh-noon. It was a brilliant of the 
first water, and Abon’s mouth watered as he gazed upon it. “ Oh, 
Heaven!” cried he in a rapture; “ how lustrous! and of what a large size.” 

“Tut! a mere bauble,” returned the prince, who had caught the 
direction of the young man’s eyes. “ If you think so insignificant a thing 
worthy of acceptance, take it—it is yours.” And having removed it from 
his neck, he handed it with much grace to Abon; who, receiving the 
welcome gift with many expressions of gratitude, presently threw himself 
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upon his knees, and returned thanks to Allah for having so soon put him 
in possession of the object of his search. 

Prince Thinghummee, ignorant of the real cause of Abon-Eeman’s 
sudden emotion, attributed it to an overweening sense of his own 
generosity. ‘ Youmake too much of such a small matter,” said he, patting 
the recumbent youth upon the back with an air of mingled condescension 
and kindness. ‘I have half a dozen more of these pretty toys, kicking 
about in my jewel-chamber: they are of no earthly use to me; and if 
you like to take them in part payment of the great debt I owe you, you 
will confer an absolute favour upon me, for I fear I have no other means 
of cancelling the obligation. If you will excuse me for a moment, I think 
[ know where to put my hand upon them.” And without staying for 
Abon’s answer he hastily withdrew, and soon after returned with six other 
diamonds, of even greater magnitude than the first, and so radiant that 
they quite dazzled the young man’s unaccustomed eyes, and made the 
chamber lighter than the tea-gardens of His Imperial Majesty Twanki-fum 
at a feast of lanterns. Abon was about to pass an encomium upon their 
extraordinary beauty, and had, in fact, opened his lips for that purpose, 
when a great hubbub was heard in the streets of the city, and Prince 
Thinghummee running to the window, suddenly threw up his hands and 
eyes, and cried out in a loud voice, ‘Oh, wonder of wonders, what do 1 
see !—my subjects flocking towards the palace in immense numbers, pre- 
ceded by an old man attired in a long brown robe, and of a most vene- 
rable appearance.” 

“Has he whitey-brown hair, and a kind of chocolate-colored face ?” 
inquired Abon. 

** He has,” answered the prince, after some moments spent in close 
observation of these peculiarities. 

“Then, as Allah is good,” cried Abon, smiting himself on the breast, 
“he is that very drug-merchant who furnished me with the means of 
delivering this unfortunate city from enchantment.” 

And with these words he also darted to the window, and descried a 
large body of persons of all ranks, both sexes, and every variety of age 
and size, approaching the palace. 

Slowly and with difficulty—for the streets were narrow, and the crowd 

was dense—it jostleu its way up to the principal gates of the palace, and 
presently halted, with a great shout, opposite the very window in whose 
embrasure stood the Prince and Abon-Eeman. They were detected in 
an instant, and greeted with three vociferous cheers. 
“ Lone live Prince Thinghummee !” bawled the drug-merchant, who acted 
as fugleman to the rest ; and ‘‘ Long live Prince Thinghummee !” echoed 
the mob. ‘May he reign for ever!” continued the energetic old soul ; 
** and never go to bed at night, without waking at the proper time the 
next morning.” 

At this facetious sally, the mob cheered again; and Prince Thing- 
hummee, who was almost deafened with the clamour, made his appearance 
upon the balcony ; and thanking his subjects for their good wishes in a re- 
markablyneatand concise speech (which occasioned a relapse of cheering,— 
for the tongue of your mob is like a full barrel placed on the summit of a 
hill, inasmuch as when it is once set a running, there is no knowing where 
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it will stop) took Abon-Eeman by the hand, and introduced him as the 
young man to whom they were indebted for a second existence, if he might 
be allowed the term; and whom he (Prince Thinghummee) for his own 
part, should ever regard as the direct instrument of Allah, specially 
ordained by him to be the life-preserver of an entire city. But the wea- 
pon so styled not having been invented at the period when Prince Thing- 
hummee reigned, of course the reader must not suppose that the foregoing 
expression was used by that august individual in a jocular sense, or that 
he intended the observation to be taken in any other than a serious light. 

When the ceremony of presentation had been duly performed, and 
Abon had bowed himself into a state of giddiness which was quite incom- 
patible with stomachic comfort and the preservation of even an ordinarily 
graceful carriage, all the assemblage raised another great shout, and 
throwing themselves with their faces upon the ground, seemed to intimate 
thereby that they were perfectly ready and willing to “‘come down with 
the dust” if needful, in requital of the important service which the young 
man in question had that day rendered them. After waiting till silence 
had once more resumed her sway (as some one has somewhere very 
beautifully observed), Abon cleared his throat with a prefatory cough or 
two, and attempted to address them in a few words of thanks ; but—like 
the nervous gentleman who rose to speak at a great public meeting, and 
having got as far as ‘‘ Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,” lost the thread of his 
discourse, and the needle belonging to it, and got a stitch in the side of his 
speech which he couldn’t cobble up in consequence, and ultimately sat down 
again in spasms of confusion,—so Abon, having promptly ejaculated the 
words ‘“ O worthy subjects of a no less worthy prince, I feel deeply the honor 
you do me,” incontinently lost his footing, and tumbling down a flight of 
half a dozen rhetorical steps, lay floundering at the bottom in a most helpless 
fashion ; and not all the king’s horses nor all the king’s men could have 
pulled this lame young orator up again, if a timely cheer from his old 
friend the fugleman, which led on the mob to follow suit, had not come to 
his relief just in the nick of time, and planted him (figuratively speaking) 
once more upon his legs. 

It needs not to tell, how Abon—gaining courage from that moment— 
went through the remainder of a lengthy harangue with the greatest 
credit to himself, and to the unbounded admiration of the assembled 
citizens ; nor how Prince Thinghummee at the close of it, scattering a 
few handfuls of small coin amongst those loyal Mussulmans, bade them 
disperse to their homes, and, if possible, refrain from giving vent to 
their exuberant feelings in the public streets. Suffice it to say, that, with 
such trifling exceptions as arose in the casualties of a private fight or two, 
and a little harmless skirmishing among the ranks, they took the hint, 
and gradually subsided to their respective domiciles, so that the city 
soon presented as quiet and deserted an appearance as when Abon had 
first entered its enchanted precincts. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Two entire weeks had been spent by the son of the ex-vizier Diaper in 
a variety of festivities with the amiable Prince Thinghummee, ere he bade 
that overflowing young sovereign farewell; and, having sought out his 
good friend the drug-merchant, and exchanged civilities with him, set 
forward on his return to Bagdad; where he arrived, after two days’ 
journey, without accident, and with the seven diamonds (which he had 
tied up in a canvas bag) still safe in his breeches pocket. . 

It was late in the evening when he entered the city gates, so he thought 
(as he had still one day to spare) that he would defer presenting himself 
to the Caliph Haroun Iras-Cibul till the following morning; the more 
especially as he was anxious to satisfy himself of the well-being of an 
honoured parent, and to acquaint Jug-Jug with his travel’s history, and 
its successful termination. 

But man is proverbially the creature of circumstance, and Abon had 
barely time to mature the foregoing plans in his head, ere he became the 
victim of a cross-accident which precipitately put them to flight, and 
entirely diverted the course of events he had chalked out for himself. It 
came to pass in this way. 

Our young friend riding slowly through the by-ways of Bagdad, rapt 
in thought, and enveloped to the eyes in a thick travelling cloak (for the 
night was chilly, and a keen east wind had been blowing in his face all 
the way), found himself, quite unexpectedly, passing beneath the massive 
stone walls of the Caliph’s palace, being made aliveto the fact, not only by the 
intense blaze of light which burst upon him from all parts of that edifice, 
but also by certain strains of harmony which greeted his ears from the 
same quarter. His nose, too, became cognizant of divers culinary smells 
of exceeding savour and gratefulness, which were wafted upon the wings 
of the breeze through its spacious portals; and altogether it was pretty 
evident that some feast or revel on an unusually extensive scale was 
being held within. 

Knowing the Caliph Haroun Iras-Cibul to be the last man in the 
world to indulge in an extravagance of this nature, without some equiva- 
lent object to be gained thereby, Abon became curious to learn what 
that object might be; and approaching a young male slave, who was 
leaning listlessly against the open gateway, doing nothing in particular, 
with an intensely distraught aspect,—he inquired of him the meaning of 
all this unwonted noise and illumination. 

“Is it possible that you don’t know!” replied the copper-coloured 
menial, raising his eyebrows with an air of offensive affectation, and 
slightly changing the position of his legs to a more comfortable pose as 
he spoke. 

olf I did,” answered Abon, glancing superciliously at the limbs in 
question, and from them to their impassive owner, “I should have no 
need to ask the question.” 
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The young slave seemed struck with the force of this observation. 
Turning towards Abon a glance of mingled pity and surprise, he con- 
descended to address him in the following lofty terms. 

“ From the fashion of your garments and the cut of your face (which is 
quite unknown to me), no less than from your surprising ignorance of an 
event which has engrossed the attention of this city for the last forty-eight 
hours, I should judge you to be a stranger in Bagdad. Am I right in that 
conjecture? I am. My mother bore me ina wise hour. Know then, O 
stranger, that the Princess Jug-Jug, only daughter of our great and wise 
Caliph Haroun Iras-Cibul, is this very day affianced to a young gentleman of 
fortune, named Abul—something or another—I have forgotten the fag end 
of the name; and that the entertainment which is now going on within the 
walls of this the Commander of the Faithful’s palace, is held in honour of her 
approaching nuptials. The marriage, I believe, will be solemnized early 
to-morrow morning, providing they can get the young lady into a con- 
senting humour—which appears more than doubtful,—as she has up to 
the present time evinced an extraordinary disinclination for the match ; 
originating, it has been whispered, in a prior attachment conceived for the 
person of some disreputable fellow, who I dare be sworn Heh ! 
why, he’s vanished, I declare.” 

This was, indeed, the fact. No sooner was Abon made acquainted, from 
the few words which the young slave had dropped, with a circumstance so 
materially affecting his own happiness and that of his darling Jug-Jug, 
than he rushed from the spot in hot haste, resolved at once to proclaim 
himself to the Commander of the Faithful, and put a stopper (as he phrased 
it) upon that gentleman’s unwarrantable proceedings. He would let him 
know (Caliph though he was) that he (Abon) was. not a man to be trifled 
with; and that the peace of mind of a lovely daughter should never be 
sacrificed at the shrine of Mammon, while he could interpose to prevent 
it. The twenty-one days were not yet expired—would not expire 
till to-morrow should have passed into yesterday. Merciful Allah! 
what could be the meaning of it? He kept repeating these sentences to 
himself as he hurriedly crossed the court-yard ; and by the time he had 
darted up the palace stairs at a pace little short of twenty miles an hour, 
and had reached the door of communication with the grand saloon in 
which the banquet was hilariously proceeding, he had worked his anger 
up to boiling pitch, and was ready to explode at the first favourable 
opportunity. 

Brushing past the two unconscious eunuchs who guarded (or rather who 
would have guarded, had they not been asleep) the entrance to the saloon, 
Abon raised the curtain and walked boldly in. 

He had anticipated that as soon as he made his appearance in the room 
every eye would be upon him, and he had fully nerved himself to meet 
unflinchingly that trying ordeal. Consequently he was not by any means 
prepared to pass in amongst the company unnoticed and unheard—which 
was what happened; for at the precise moment.of his entrance the 
attention of every one present was fixed upon the Caliph Haroun Iras- 
Cibul, who from his post at the head of the table, was expressing in a 
very eloquent oration the great satisfaction it gave him to see his only 
daughter about to be comfortably settled in the marriage state; and to 
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know, and feel (although that young lady, he regretted to say, did not seem 
to entertain the same ideas) that it was all for her own good in life, and 
must of necessity turn out for the best. 

On the right hand of the Caliph sat the subject of these paternal remarks, 
with downcast eyes addressed sorrowfully into her sherbet glass, and her 
small white hands crossed dejectedly upon her lap; and on the left, was 
the bridegroom elect, suffused with happiness, and with a sweet simper 
playing about the corners of his expansive mouth as he drank in the 
honied words of his august future father-in-law. Ranged about the 
festive board according to their several degrees, and in various stages of 
repletion, were the guests who had been bidden to the entertainment, 
and at a short distance behind the Caliph’s throne sat the musicians com- 
posing the royal orchestra, immured in an oblong enclosure of painted 
canvas (not unlike an exaggerated French plum-box minus the lid,) and 
eyeing the eatables with longing eyes; while, distributed promiscuously 
about the carpet, were the servants in waiting upon the company, and such 
late-comers as, being unable to find a place at the table, stood chatting 
disconsolately in little knots of twos or threes, or established private and 
perpendicular picnics in remote corners of the room. 

Waiting till the applause sequent upon the termination of the Caliph’s 
speech had in some measure subsided, Abon suddenly presented himself 
before the smiling potentate, and prostrated himself at his feet. Glances, 
and whispered expressions of the most intense amazement, passed amongst 
the guests, as they remarked this proceeding. The bridegroom elect 
turned as white as his bilious complexion would admit of ; Jug-Jug uttered 
a smothered cry of joy as she recognised her lover ; and the Commander 
of the Faithful sat with his mouth and eyes wide open, gaping at the 
daring intruder, whose person was wholly unknown to him. 

After a few moments spent in collecting and arranging his ideas Abon 
spoke. ‘Has the Caliph Haroun Iras-Cibul, surnamed The Mighty, 
forgotten how to number days?” said he, modestly raising his eyes after 
the third salaam to the Commander of the Faithful’s working face ;—“ or, 
is it possible that he can have mistaken the words of his own proclama- 
tion, issued three weeks since ?” 

“What means the dog?” cried the exasperated Caliph, bringing his 
jaws together with an awful snap. 

“T mean that the period specified in that proclamation does not expire 
till to-morrow, and that therefore I may justly claim the right of competing 
with the gentleman with the large mouth” (here Abon directed a glance 
of lively contempt at the bridegroom elect) “for the honor of your 
daughter’s hand.” 

The Caliph appeared somewhat disconcerted by these words. He had 
been so pestered with applications of the foregoing nature for several days 
past, that he began most heartily to repent the giving forthofa proclamation 
which had been followed by results so inimical to his peace of mind and 
bodily quietude. Consequently when a young man (represented in the 
person of the bridegroom elect) at length made his appearance with a 
jewel very little, if at all, inferior in size to the one he had lost, he was 
quite glad to shake hands with him, and close the bargain at once ; 
stimulated thereto by the strong belief that it was next to an impossibility 
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for any more worthy candidate to present himself. Now, however, he 
began to feel some latent twinges of repentance at the un-caliphly pre- 
cipitation with which he had acted; but, unwilling that his uneasiness 
should be observed by those about him, he turned to Abon, and with a lofty 
wave of his dexter hand said, “‘ Young man, go your ways ; your appear- 
ance is that of one ill-fortuned ; your behaviour that of one ill-nurtured. 
The competition is not for such as you. Let it content you to know, 
that I am perfectly satisfied with the diamond which this gentleman 
(indicating the bridegroom elect) has brought me, that I have ex- 
pressed as much to him—that I have also pledged my word for the due 
performance of my own part of the contract—and that there the matter 
ends.” 

“* May I be favored with a sight of that diamond ?” inquired Abon, in 
his most insinuating tones, as be exchanged a rapid glance with Jug-Jug. 

“* Assuredly,” rejoined the Caliph. “ Here it is.” 

Abon took the price of the Caliph’s daughter from the Caliph’s out- 
stretched hand, and after a careful examination of it—flashing it about in 
a variety of directions to catch the rays of the perfumed lamp which was 
burning overhead—approximating it to the brightest huesof his garments— 
and submitting it to other cunning and infallible tests, he pronounced 
it to be paste. 

At this unexpected and bold assertion, the bridegroom elect turned all 
manner of colors, ending in a ghastly leaden tint which pervaded his whole 
countenance, and gave him the refreshing appearance of a corpse which 
has been kept too long above the ground. A movement of surprise was 
at the same time observable amidst the rest of the company. 

“It’s paste !’’ said Abon. 

** What ?” growled the bewildered Caliph. 

“Paste!” repeated Abon, in a tone of conviction. “It’s no more a 
diamond than you are. It’s paste.” 

** What’s paste?” inquired the Caliph, with an incredulous air. 

** Paste is a transparent composition, of little or no value, which has of 
late been extensively introduced into the jewel trade. It is in reference 
to the diamond, what a bad sequin is to a good one, a dangerous (because 
comparatively worthless) imitation of the genuine article. The gew-gaw 
which I now hold in my hand is a very fair specimen of this kind of 
deception, and I do not wonder that you have been misled by it. Had you 
taken the advice of a dealer in such trinkets (of which there are many in 
Bagdad*) he would have undeceived you at once, and have spared you 
the shame of becoming the victim of an adventurer.” 

Blank grew the Caliph’s visage as these sentences flowed from the lips 
of Abon-Eeman ; more crestfallen and disconcerted than ever was his 
mien. Presently, however, he brightened up again, as a happy idea flitted 
across his mind; and scanning the youth shrewdly from beneath his 
puckered brows, he said, “Pooh! pooh! How do I know that what 
you are telling me is not a mere fanfaronade—an artful lie, which you 
have concocted to serve your own purpose? Beard of the Prophet! 
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* Abon’s remarks tend to show us that the invention of paste is by no means of 
so recent a date as is generally imagined. 
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*« Ask any one who understands the peculiarities and properties of the 
diamond if what I say be not in all essentials correct,” interrupted Abon. 
*‘T am content to abide by his decision.” 

At this juncture a man stepped forward, and introducing himself as a 
jewel merchant, requested permission to examine the cause of the dispute. 
It was handed to him, and after a brief but close inspection of it, he 
corroborated Abon’s statement, and the Caliph’s cup of degradation 
was full. 

A derisive smile lurked at the corners of Abon-Eeman’s mouth. He 
glanced triumphantly around, and throwing off his travelling cloak and 
turban, stood confessed before the mass of true believers who now thronged 
the saloon. Then prostrating himself at the feet of the Commander of 
the Faithful, he cried out in a loud voice, ‘‘ Behold in me, O Caliph, the 
son of your late Grand Vizier Diaper! Yes, the son of that unfortunate 
and ever-to-be-lamented officer is here to purchase at your own price the 
hand of the incomparably fair and no less virtuous Jug-Jug. See! I 
come not unprepared. I have here a stone of the first magnitude and 
water.” And drawing forth his canvas bag, he dived gracefully to the 
bottom of it, and fishing up one of the seven diamonds, flashed it to and 
fro before the eyes of the Caliph. 

No sooner did that mighty ruler clap his visual organs upon the “ real 
Simon Pure,” than he became keenly alive to its rare beauties. He was 
Idst in admiration. He felt himself irresistibly attracted towards it, and 
after feebly hovering about it a few seconds, like a stricken moth round 
the flame of a candle, he darted forward, and snatched it greedily from 
Abon’s fingers. 

** Ah!” said he, fondly contrasting it with the lump of paste he held in 
his hand;—* how have I been deceived! Fool! fool that Iwas! How 
dull looks this piece of transparent falsehood, beside the glorious, the 
matchless truth.” Anon, changing the musing expression of his face to 
one of the most ungovernable fury, he roared out, “‘ But where, where is 
the audacious wretch who has put this shameful hoax upon me? Where 
is he, I say? Let him be quickly brought before me, that I may wreak 
upon his loathsome carcase my just and most dire vengeance.” His fren- 
zied glance involuntarily sought the cushion which had recently been 
occupied by the bridegroom-elect ; but that cushion was vacant. He 
looked eagerly amongst the panic-stricken Mussulmans who surrounded 
him for such a man, but he looked in vain. The ingenious object of his 
search, perceiving that affairs were assuming a complexion extremely 
unfavorable to himself, had beaten a wise and timely retreat. 

After despatching fifty of his most tried officers in pursuit of the 
fugitive, with an authority empowering them to close all the avenues 
leading from Bagdad, that no one might pass out of the city (a precaution 
to which we trace a parallel in the old adage referring to the shutting of 
the stable door after the steed is gone) the Commander of the Faithful 
resumed his wonted calmness, and approaching Abon, embraced him in a 
most affectionate manner. He then led him to his blushing daughter, and 
placing her hand in his with the air of the repentant father in the last 
scene of a comedy, said, “Take her,O noble youth. She is all your own; 
and well have you deserved her.” 
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A loud and prolonged shout rent the assemblage as Jug-Jug smiling 
and tearful hid her pretty face upon the shoulder of her lover. The 
manly countenance of Abon was radiant with joy; he gazed about him 
with the air of one who has come into possession of a very desirable little 
property, whereof he has been living in more than doubtful expec- 
tancy. “ Oh, my father,” said he, uplifting his eyes and voice in a fervent 
apostrophe, ‘“‘ would that thou couldst behold thy son in this the hour of his 
triumph, and his happiness! Would that thou couldst bea sharer in his 
transports! Vain, futile wish. That father, so dear and so honoured— 
so loved, and so lamented—is no more.” 

At this touching allusion to the late grand vizier, the Commander of 
the Faithful became visibly affected. He hastily averted his head, and 
blew his nose to conceal his agitation, while several of the spectators 
sobbed aloud. Strangely enough, Abon alone seemed to be wholly un- 
moved by the lugubrious recollections he had himself conjured up. Nay, 
a slight smile might have been observable upon his lip (if any one had 
taken the trouble to look for it) as he beckoned one of the attendant slaves 
towards him, and whispered something in his ear. A gesture of surprise, 
which Abon abruptly checked, was followed by a respectful obeisance 
from the well-drilled menial, and passing noiselessly through the crowd, 
he disappeared. 

In vain the Caliph strove to control the emotion which for the last 
three weeks had been pent up in his breast. One after another the tear® 
ran a steeplechase down the sides of his nose, and were only checked in 
their course by the thick moustache which dropped over his upper lip. 
Tottering feebly towards Abon, he flung himself upon the breast of that 
filial youth, and gave a loose to his grief. ‘ O injured young man!” he 
exclaimed in hysterical accents, “your words have pierced me to the 
heart. Believe me, if the sincere repentance—the deep remorse I ex- 
perience at this moment, can be any atonement to you for the loss of the 
best of parents ”— 

Further than this the Caliph’s pretty speech was not audible, being 
drowned in a clamour of human voices, which originating apparently at 
the door whereat Abon had entered, soon pervaded every part of the 
saloon, and swelled into a tintamarre that was perfectly deafening. 

‘What is it? What is the cause of this unseemly disturbance ?” cried 
the Caliph, as soon as he could make himself heard, and rolling his eyes 
wildly from side to side. 

Some six hundred persons simultaneously bawling at the top of their 
voices in a laudable anxiety to enlighten the Commander of the Faithful, 
defeated their own object. Nothing explanatory came of it. 

** What do you say?” again inquired the Caliph, bending forward with 
his hand to his ear. ‘It is impossible I should understand you, if you 
all speak at once.” 

This time the result was more successful—The words “ Grand vizier” 
and “ Diaper” rising distinctly above the hubbub. At the same moment the 
crowd divided, as by a preconcerted plan, into two parts, and along the 
avenue thus formed, a man was seen advancing towards the Commander 
of the Faithful at a rapid pace, but with so uncertain and staggering a gait, 
as must certainly have aroused suspicions of his intoxication in the breast 
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of any one who didn’t know that it is impossible for a true believer to 
be in a vinous state. The eccentric movements of the new-comer were 
to be attributed to violent and conflicting emotions, as was sufficiently 
apparent, when he threw himself at the feet of the Caliph, and cried out, 
in weak and quavering accents, ‘‘ Pardon! Sovereign of the World, 
pardon !” 

“‘ That voice!” shrieked the conscience-stricken Iras-Cibul,—“ surely it 
is the voice of Diaper.” 

“It is—it is,” groaned the prostrate one, “ and no other than that 
unhappy wretch, O Illustrious Ruler, now kneels before you.” 

But the Caliph had his doubtsabout the truth of this statement. ‘‘ Can it 
be an apparition?” thought he. He turned pale as he remembered 
that his august grandfather, the Caliph Al-Sereen, had been visited for three 
consecutive nights before his decease by the shade of a young female slave 
whom he had unjustifiably slaughtered with his own hands. But then 
the spectral visitant in that instance, was said to have been transparent 
and pallid, and altogether unprepossessing (a generally received character- 
istic of ghosts); whereas the figure on which his grandson’s alarmed gaze 
now rested, was plump to a degree, and rosy of face, and, if a ghost, 
certainly a very substantial and agreeable one. 

While yet the Caliph Haroun Iras-Cibul was busied in chewing the cud 
of speculation, Abon stepped lightly up to him (he had previously thereto 
Wten amusing himself by stealing some half-dozen furtive kisses from 
the lips of the by-no-means-reluctant Jug-Jug,) and addressed him in these 
flowery terms :— 

“QO light of the world, and mirror of Caliphs, to behold whom is to be 
supremely happy, if the blame of an innocent deceit fall on any one, it 
should be me. Recal in yon sappliant form the living presentment of 
your faithful Vizier Diaper, and my own honored father. Yes,” continued 
Abon, hitting himself a violent blow upon the breast, ‘‘ I am the audacious 
wretch who secretly bribed the Chief of the Eunuchs not to carry into 
effect the melancholy task you had imposed upon him, but to spare that 
father’s life, till I might be successful in claiming the hand of the charming 
Jug-Jug. If I failed in this, he was to delay his duty no longer. The 
reverse is the case, O Caliph! and I now kneel before you, side by side 
with the dear author of my being, to ask of you pardon for his transgression, 
and renewal of your royal favour.” 

“Rise, rise,” sobbed the Commander of the Faithful, greatly moved, 
**O worthy son of a no less worthy parent. And you, O deeply wronged 
Diaper, rise also ; and receive in this cordial embrace an assurance of thy 
sovereign’s unfaded friendship, and the restoration of thy office of Grand 
Vizier. I acknowledge myself to have been in error; and if I am the 
first representative of the Caliphat who has conceded as much to an in- 
jured subject, I am only a better monarch than my predecessors.” 

If the clamour had been loud before, it was infintely more boisterous 
when the great Haroun Iras-Cibul, at the close of his speech, took the 
vizier gracefully to his heart, and wept upon his shoulder. Certainly, the 
world had never before seen a ruler at once so wise and so generous, so 
magnanimous and just ! 

Then the Chosen of the Prophet, breaking gently from the arms of the 
vizier Diaper, made way for the crowd of persons who now jostled round 
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their beloved officer, anxious to testify in a thousand ways their delight 
at his unexpected preservation. For that Diaper (you should know) had 
been so meek in his great office, that his virtues had pleaded like angels, 
trumpet-tongued, against the deep damnation of his taking-off. 

When every one in turn had paid his respects, and the presentations 
were over (no trifling matter, when it is considered that there were no 
less than six hundred Mussulmans all equally thirsting to tender their 
congratulations and good wishes), the Caliph ordered a new feast to be 
spread on a more sumptuous scale than the former one. ‘“‘ Let us eat, 
drink, and be merry,” said he, as he took his seat at the table with Abon- 
Eeman at his right hand, Jug-Jug at his left, and the vizier occupying 
his proper post behind the throne. 

Very merry they were. And uncommonly industrious fingers and 
teeth they displayed at the repast, when it is considered what a quantity 
of food they had taken into their respective stomachs only sixty minutes 
before. When they had all had enough (and some a great deal more 
than was good for them) they fell to amusing themselves in other ways. 
Such of the guests as had a taste for music—and not a few who were 
wholly devoid thereof—volunteered a variety of songs; sweetest among 
which the voice of the fair Jug-Jug warbled of the power of love, and the 
perpetuity of true affection, as exemplified in the bird of Allah and its 
confiding mate, und the clustering roses in the Garden of Paradise. 
Some showed their familiarity with the legends of the country, other’ 
their skill in the use of its various musical instruments ; and others, again, 
diverted the company by their eccentric capers, singly, and in groups— 
parallels whereto may be met with in those terpsichorean buffoons who 
occasionally break loose in our ball-rooms of the present day. In effect— 
as the old song has it,—they passed the hours with mirth and song away, 
and breaking up, after a protracted and somewhat noisy revel, retired to 
their respective couches, to ponder upon the surprising events of two short 
days. 

Tittle more remains to be said, save that on the following morning 
Abon-Eeman and Jug-Jug were publicly united with great pomp and 
ceremony—that a short time afterwards he presented her with a magni- 
ficent bracelet, composed of the six diamonds which he had retained for 
that purpose,—and that at the end of the year she returned the compli- 
ment by presenting him with a son, who was all that the most fastidious 
parents could desire. 

Up to and from that date, their wedded life was one unvarying 
calendar of happiness. Unlike the celebrated Mr. John Spratt and his 
wife, who are reputed to have owed their conjugal felicity to a rigid in- 
compatibility of palate, Abon-Eeman and Jug-Jug derived theirs from 
a perfect unity of taste. They were mutual in every thing and always. 
They had no family jars, save those devoted to the preservation of their 
olives ;—their offspring (which was numerous) as babies were unexcep- 
tionably model ones, the natural results of pattern parents ; and, in short, 
these two admirable young persons were such exemplars in all respects 
of what a married life should be, that I am persuaded, had there been a 
custom of Dunmow in Turkey, they might have set up an unquestionable 
title to the flitch. 
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Or all the novel writers of the present day, and their name is Legion, 
how many are there who have the slightest knowledge of their art? 
Three or four, perhaps, at the utmost. Those three-volume romances 
of modern or medizval life,—those thirty-shilling collections of bad 
grammar, bad taste, want of style, and doubtful punctuation,—those 
highly vaunted productions, which the editor of the Weekly War-whoop 
finds “ full of thrilling interest,” and which the critic of the Shoreham 
Looker-on thinks “ well calculated to sustain the author's reputation,” 
are, for the most part, written by fine ladies and gentlemen, whose sole 
ability, is the ability to pay for publication; and whose qualifications 
for authorship are confined to an imperfect knowledge of their own 
language, a smattering of phrase-book French and Italian, and such 
experience of life as is gained by those who travel from Dan to 
Beersheba, and find all barren. In such writers the poverty of con- 
struction is only equalled by the weakness of execution ; their humour 
is the humour of the jest-book, their pathos the sentiment of the 
Minerva Press ; their characters, instead of being drawn from nature, 
and successively developed during the progress of the work, are faith- 
ful copies of those old lay-figures which do duty as much in the library 
of the modern author, as in the painter's studio: their dialogue is the 
twaddle of semi-fashionable drawing-rooms ; their: moralisings are 
weak elaborations of the marginal sentiments to Mr. Maunders’ Treasury 
of Knowledge, or slight modifications of “ round-hand” copy slips. 
Story ? God bless you, they have none to tell, sir; that noble passion 
which rules the court, the camp, the grove, is quite enough stock-in- 
trade for them ; away they start by making every body in love with every 
body else,—jealousies, doubts, disappointments—truth triumphant—all 
cleared up, St. George’s Hanover Square for the good, death by duels, 
suicides or accidents for the bad, and down the curtain comes amidst 
the warm applause of two-thirds of the subscribers to Mudie’s, who 
go to the book-box and commence a precisely similar tale with un- 
slaked longings. And yet it is hardly possible to imagine a form of 
composition more fit to display the varied powers of an author, than 
novel writing ;—wit, pathos, the tragic and the comic descriptions, reflec- 
tions, dialogue, narrative,—each take their turn in his work. But to be 
successful it is necessary, first, that he should have powers, and second- 
ly, that he should devote time, patience, and reflection to their proper 
employment. On himself it entirely depends whether his work shall 
be a lying legend of impossible people, or a broad and noble picture of 
real things and real men. Very few are there who have really seen or 
known anything which the world would be gratified or amused by 
hearing ; fewer still who have the gift of composition, and who can 
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produce their matter in a form calculated to please not only the general 
public, but the select few whose opinion is really worth caring for. 

Mr. Wilkie Collins, a short sketch of whose career I propose to 
write, is without doubt the most conscientious novelist of the present 
day.. No barrister or physician ever worked harder at his profession, de- 
voted more time, or thought, or trouble to it, was prouder of it, or pur- 
sued it with more zeal and earnestness than Mr. Collins has done with 
regard to literature. By Mr. Thackeray’s own confession in the preface 
to ‘‘ Pendennis,” we learn that his plot was not clearly defined before- 
hand, but was liable to alteration and modification,—for does he not tell 
us, that until the very morning on which the “ copy” was to be delivered 
to the printer, he was uncertain whether or not to kill Amory by a fall 
from the window? Writing on this present eighteenth day of May, I 
am in strong doubt whether the author of ‘ Little Dorrit” has even 
yet made up his mind how to dispose of some of his dramatis persone ; 
but, after long and careful observation of Mr. Collins’s writings, I am 
perfectly certain that he never enters upon a story until the plot, in all its 
ramifications and bearings, has been thoroughly weighed and digested in 
his own mind ; and also, that when once he has set to work, his original 
intention is never departed from. All his honesty of purpose, all this 
labour, this artistic preparation would, however, be useless had he not 
the power to carry out his intentions; but this powerhe has. Placing 
him in my own estimation as the fourth in rank among the British 
novelists of the present day (and among those prior to him I have 
classed that wondrous woman whose biography has so recently been 
given to us), I contend that as a story-teller he has no equal ; that he 
possesses the art de conter above all living writers. Inferior to Dickens in 
pathos and humour, inferior to Thackeray in the knowledge of the secret 
workings of the human heart, and in the popular exposition of a cynical 
philosophy, inferior to Miss Bronté in his grasp of persons and places, his 
power of description, and in the quaint uttering of startling and original 
doctrines,—he yet possesses a considerable amount of the qualifications 
of all these authors ; while in the talent with which the foundations of 
his story are laid, and the edifice afterwards raised to completion, he 
far surpasses them. 5 

William Wilkie Collins, the eldest son of William Collins, R.A., one 
of the most eminent of English landscape painters, was born in London, 
in January, 1824, and had for his Godfather that great master of art 
whose name he bears. After passing his preliminary education at a 
private school, when fourteen years of age he accompanied his father 
and mother to Italy, where he spent two years, and where (more 
especially at Rome) he probably picked up some notions of the pic- 
turesque, and of historical localities, which were of use to him afterwards, 
when he wrote his first novel. On returning to England, and finishing 
his education at school, he was originally intended for the Church, but 
his father properly allowed him his free choice of a profession. After 
some reflection the young man finally decided not to go to college, and 
eventually entered the office of a tea-merchant, there to learn trade. 
While in this office, and frequently during the time when his mind 
should have been occupied with invoices, bills of lading, and the state 
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of the Chinese markets, he wrote a great deal for periodical publications, 
having previously tried his hand on tragedies, comedies, epic poems, and 
the usual literary rubbish invariably accumulated about themselves 
by “‘ young beginners.” For three or four years he remained in the 
tea-merchant’s office, and during the whole time he practised the art 
of writing incessantly, and doubtless gained some facility which proved 
useful to him in his future career. At last, finding that commerce and 
he had no affinity of any kind, he quitted the ledger and the desk, and 
was entered by his father as a student at Lincoln’s Inn. Here he ate 
the necessary number of dinners, and was subsequently called to the 
bar, without the slightest study of law, which he found drier and even 
more distasteful to him than commerce. While on the books of Lincoln's 
Inn as a student, he wrote a novel of the most wildly impracticable 
kind, on the subject of savage life in Polynesia, before the discovery of 
the group of islands composing that country by civilized men. This 
curious work was offered to all the publishers in London, and, it is 
needless to say, declined. Glimpses of promise having, however, been 
discerned in it by some of the publishers’ “ readers,” Mr. Collins was 
encouraged to set to work again with spirit, and this time with a good 
historical subject—the siege and subjugation of Rome by the Goths. 
The first volume was scarcely finished, when he was called upon to 
sustain the first calamity of his life in the loss of his father. Novel- 
writing, in affliction, is not the most congenial task ; the romance was, 
therefore, thrown aside, and the young author determined upen de- 
voting all his energies to produce a worthy biography of that parent 
whose memory he so deeply respected, and whose death he so 
deeply mourned. ‘ Memoirs of the Life of William Collins, R.A.,” 
was published by Longmans, in 1848. The life of a clever 
father by a clever son,—the history of the struggles, experiences, 
and triumphs of an artist, narrated by one deeply imbued with 
a love and reverence for art, must needs be interesting. The book 
was very successful, and after receiving letters from many of the most 
eminent members of the literary world, hitherto strangers to him, con- 
gratulating him on his performance, Mr. Wilkie Collins resumed his 
romance with good hope, after a first success in an undertaking which 
he had more at heart than any other literary venture in which he has 
since been engaged. In due course the novel was finished, and pub- 
lished, in 1850, by Bentley, under the title of ‘‘ Antonina, or the Fall of 
Rome.” An historical novel is a bold venture as a first essay, and the 
period of history selected for illustration by the débutant was an ambitious 
choice; all the classical allusion and antiquarian detail must bescrupulously 
correct for the satisfaction of the critics—interest and excitement must 
be worked in for the general novel-reader—the least hint at the lax 
manners of the period must be sedulously avoided. All these require- 
ments, however, Mr. Collins appears to have successfully fulfilled. 
“ Antonina ” was welcomed with great unanimity of praise by all the 
reviewers, from the magnates of the Times and the Edinburgh Review 
downwards,—was translated into German, and attained the honours of 
a second edition in England. The success of ‘ Antonina” determined 
whatever lingering doubts our author may have felt ; henceforth, litera- 
ture was his adopted vocation. 
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His next work, ‘‘ Rambles beyond Railways,” being notes of a walking 
tour in Cornwall, written with much freshness, and showing great ap- 
preciation for the picturesque,—was published in 1851; and the next 
year saw the production of “ Basil,” the most original, striking and 
thoughtful of his novels. Many and various as have been the 
opinions about this book, I have yet found no critic able to deny that 
it carries out the intention so well described in the author’s prefatory 
letter, viz., that it shows the careful preliminary training to which the 
writer had subjected himself, and—what is not described in the pre- 
fatory letter—that it is the work of a master of his art. The policy 
of fixing the reader’s interest, exciting his suspense, occupying his 
feelings, and stirring his thoughts by appealing to sources beyond the 
general experience, may be questioned ; but the manner in which all 
this has been done can but call for admiration. The main incident of 
the story may appear objectionable to many, on grounds particularly 
English, and not particularly defensible. The concluding portion may 
be condemned as too highly coloured, too melodramatic and unnatural ; 
but so admirably is the plot worked out, so forcible is the language, 
and so powerful the delineation of character (I speak more especially, 
perhaps, of the characters of the hero’s father and brother), that I 
defy the reader to withhold his interest, or not to follow the author 
page by page. 

Founded on a true story, “ Basil,” although received with great 
outcry ‘at the time of its publication, by virtue of its truth, 
fought its way, and is still fighting it, having recently been published 
in a cheap edition. Mr. Collins’s third novel, ‘‘ Hide and Seek,” pub- 
lished in 1854, scarcely advanced his reputation: it was generally 
liked, well received, and had a good circulation ; but it did not excite 
the interest nor obtain the popularity of his previous romances. It 
contains many pleasant glimpses of artist life, which he has had good 
opportunities of studying ; and two or three of his characters,—the kind- 
hearted painter, Valentine Blyth, for instance, and his sick wife—are 
drawn with much natural force ; but the book, while giving many good 
bits of Dutch painting, wanted backbone, and therefore popularity. 

About this time Mr. Collins entered upon a connexion with the 
proprietors of “‘ Household Words,” and in this excellent periodical 
he has written many capital stories, which have since been strung 
together on a new thread of interest, and re-published under the title 
of “ After Dark.” 

In the same publication, too, he has written, and is just about con- 
cluding, a serial tale called “‘ The Dead Secret,” in the artistic develop- 
ment of which his power of story-telling appears to me to be more 
vigorous and more perfect than ever. 

Besides the works here mentioned, Mr. Wilkie Collins is the author 
of two dramas, “The Lighthouse,” and “ The Frozen Deep,” which, 
though played at Tavistock House, by Mr. Charles Dickens and his 
amateur company, before the most refined and critical audiences in the 
land, have never been publicly represented. 

Both are full of powerful interest, both were received with enthusiasm 
by those who had the good fortune to see them ; but as yet, no manager 
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has ventured to bring them on the stage. This may be accounted for 
by the fact, that, throughout the theatrical profession there is no actor 
to fill the principal part, which in both these pieces was so admirably 
sustained by Mr. Charles Dickens. 

In a necessarily limited space I have endeavoured to give a brief 
biographical and critical notice of Mr. Wilkie Collins and his works. 
I must refer those wishing for further information on the subject to 
a most admirable article, by M. E. D. Forgues, in the number of the 
“« Revue des deux Mondes,” for November, 1855; an article which con- 
tains a longer and abler dissertation on his talents, but which could not 
express greater admiration of them than is felt by the writer of this 
slight sketch. Epmuunp Yates. 








MARK LANE v. GRUB STREET. 
By J. HoiiinesHeap. 


Ir has been the fashion for many years—nay, centuries—to divide society 
into two classes, called respectively the dreamers and the workers. The 
literary man has been considered unquestionably as the type of the first ; 
the man of business, merchant, trader, or what not, as the type of the 
second. Mark Lane has always a more substantial, practical sound about 
it than Grub Street; the one is looked upon as the region of cranes, bales, 
ledgers, and stern fact ; the other as the dreamland of airy nothings and 
pure imagination. A feeling of antagonism has been thus fostered be- 
tween the two classes. The commercial man speaks contemptuously of his 
literary brother, regarding him as a worthy companion of mummers, itine- 
rant fools, wandering minstrels, and all those whose mission it is to provide 
amusement for an idle hour. The literary man, on the other hand, feels, 
or affects to feel, a contempt for trade, and pours out the phial of his 
satirical wrath when Podgers the retired respectability—the rich soap- 
boiler—the refined meat salesman, has the impertinence to step out of the 
humble obscurity of private life, and aspire to a seat in the Commons House 
of Parliament. 

The feud is taken up by society at large, and Grub Street has the fewest 
votes in its favour. If John Gilpin and Oliver Goldsmith were to make 
a simultaneous offer for the hand of a lovely young calendrer’s daughter, 
who can doubt in whose favour the consent of the lady’s father would be 
given? Trade would be triumphant, and literature would be politely handed 
to the door, like the Good Samaritan, by the political economist. So strong 
is the belief in the general poverty of authors that a peep at the banker’s 
book of a popular novelist would fail to convince the sceptics ;—the effect is 
attributed to a legerdemain of figures. Although I could tell in a few para- 
graphs how modern authors work, how they higgle with their wares, like the 
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veriest huckster that ever stood behind acounter or travelled the country like 
a bagman, my immediate purpose is to show that in wildness of fancy, 
speculative ingenuity, and rampant imagination, the literary man of the 
present day must certainly yield the palm to the city man—the practical 
man—the worker—the man of business. Paradoxical as it may sound, I 
believe that if we take the Mansion House as our centre, and describe a 
circle with the diameter of a mile, we shall comprise within its narrow 
limits nearly all the wildest visionaries of London. 

Theflights of Grub Street inits most extravagant days never reached higher 
than the copying of a few old ballads, winding up with a dose of arsenic 
in a garret. What is this to compare with what Mark Lane has revealed 
to us within the last two years? We begin with forgeries, and over-issues 
of shares, with half a million of money abstracted ; and all for what P—A 
suicide upon Hampstead Heath. Are Mr. Sadleir’s claims to be consi- 
dered a dreamer to be despised? Better to sit all day upon the grass, to 
babble of green fields, to be an opium-smoker, or a lotus-eater, 
than such a working dreamer as this. Was there no imagination in that 
respectable firm of Quaker bill-brokers, who after losing two hundred 
thousand pounds upon fictitious dock warrants, found themselves with 
strong teetotal principles the possessors of only one real security, and that 
a gin distillery! | Why, there is a wild humour about this equal to anything 
in the Arabian Nights. Was there no imagination in those people who 
blindly took shares in a certain bank established upon the “ Scotch 
system”—whatever that may be ; and although they knew that they had 
incurred a responsibility that would reach their last groat in the event of 
failure, yet allowed their venture to drift to ruin unheeded, because a few 
M.P.’s appeared upon the lists of shareholders and directors, and a 
billiard marker, who bore the name of Baring? Are there no dreamers 
amongst that body of men who formed a corporation called the Eastern Bank 
for the purpose, as its name implies, of transacting banking business con- 
nected with India and the East, andwho, after threeyears’ trading, findnearly 
the whole of their paid-up capital—two hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
—lost, by being invested in bricks at a small place near Poole, in Dorsetshire! 
Why, it is fair to assume that if they had started to make bricks in 
Dorsetshire, their capital would have found its way to Bombay and 
Calcutta! Are there no dreamers amongst that large class of overtrading 
traders, who are dissatisfied with what they call our absurdly restricted 
currency ?—who having exhausted in investments all the capital they 
could procure in any way, are clamouring for an issue of paper money 
upon a property basis? Grant them their desire, and what would be the 
result? The creation of five hundred thousand small mortgagees, entitled 
to various proportionate shares in bridges, water-works, breweries, gas- 
works, wharves, railways, and public buildings,—all unmanageable, as 
small mortgagees generally are,—all clamouring to be paid : law, riot, and 
confusion ; London without conveyances, gas, beer, or water! Are there 
no dreamers amongst that class of men engaged in commerce, who are con- 
tinually watching the influx and efflux of gold; who are transported with 
delight when they hear that a million has arrived from Australia ; who are 
sunk in despair when they hear that it has been exported to the Continent? 
Did it never occur to such people that gold is a commodity like corn or 
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tallow ?—that if the commerce of the Country wanted it, it would not leave 
us; and that it is as absurd to put on mourning for its departure, as it 
would be to repine at the shipment of a cargo of cotton manufactures ? 
Are there no dreamers amongst those shareholders in banking and other 
associations, which pay enormous dividends by contriving to conduct an 
extensive business upon a very small capital? Did it never occur to such 
men that exceptional profits imply incurred risks, and that it would be 
well to examine carefully the source of their prosperity? Are there no 
dreamers amongst those “City” men who oppose a Russian Railway 
scheme upon the ground that it is intended to develop military roads 
for despotic purposes and aggressive wars? Did it never strike these 
practical men that capital will not be dammed up in this way. If the 
project fails when it is brought into the market, it is because the terms 
offered are not high enough, or the security faulty. Raise the terms, and 
improve the security, and the capital will be found at once, with little re- 
ference as to how it is to be applied. Are there no dreamers in a place 
where four investments out of six stand at a discount? Are there no 
dreamers amongst those men who consider that to raise the capital of the 
national Bank, is to relieve the money market? It does not seem to 
strike such reasoners that such a proceeding is not an increase, but a dis- 
location, of capital. The channels are altered; the river isthe same. Are 
there no dreamers amongst those men who start a hundred wild projects 
in the course of the year ;—projects that never get beyond the advertised 
prospectus and preliminary stage; and, after an expenditure of the 
deposit money to within a small balance, make a show in returning two- 
pence a share to the shareholders, with the promoters’ regrets, and then 
retire from the stage to make room for the next performer? Are there 
no dreamers recorded in the annals of the Bankruptcy Court that will 
vie in power of imagination with those unfortunate Grub Street members, 
whose fate it is when in pecuniary difficulty to be dealt with by another 
tribunal, the Lycurguses of Portugal Street? Are there no dreamers 
amongst those men who believe in a Jond fide scarcity of money properly 
so called, when the precious metals remain steady in price, and coin can 
be manufactured in any quantity at the Mint free of expense? Are there 
no dreamers amongst that commercial class who are for keeping up un- 
productive, expensive colonies, and supporting unnecessary wars,—and 
who expect to find, nevertheless, an abundant supply of capital, and a 
consequent low rate of interest? Are there no splendid dreams about the 
East within our imaginary circle,—dreams that no amount of hard facts 
avails to dissipate? Too many. The ancient Indians were wiser than the 
modem Englishman. Their theology and philosophy taught them that 
there was a God in the North who had an unbounded supply of gold for 
those who went to seek him. They believed, but they did not move, and 
after the lapse of many centuries the God visited them. Having subju- 
gated them, he went through a ceremony of taxing them—as far as taxes 
can be drawn from a people who clothe themselves with four peunyworth 
of cotton, and live upon a handful of rice a day. 

In the end he gave more than he took. He imported civilization, 
although it did not pay. He organized steamboats, railways, and over- 
land routes, and founded, at one and the same time, an empire and a com- 
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mercial superstition. An Euphrates Valley and Garden of Eden Railway 
is proposed, and while Grub Street would have indulged in an Oriental 
story, the more practical imagination of Mark Lane writes for shares. 
There is a poetry about the title indescribably attractive to capital amassed 
in guano importing, leather dressing, tallow factoring, and other repul- 
sive trades. Lower Thames Street is proud to invest in such an under- 
taking. It is like spending the savings of forty years in buying a Raffaele 
to adorn one’s villa,—with this difference, that as you know nothing of the 
property, and are never likely to see it, there is so much the more food for 
the imagination. When the honest old dust-contractor of Bankside takes 
his seat at the Board of Directors of such a company, shall he be declared 
unfit associate for him who fed on honey dew and drank the milk of Para- 
dise? Are there no dreamers who regard with superstitious awe that 
inner temple of the London Brahma—the Bank parlour ;—who hang 
with breathless expectation upon the utterances of their Oracle, and believe 
it the sole regulating power of the monetary world? Does it never strike 
this noble army of visionaries that they are confounding cause and effect,— 
that if their oracle is not in harmony with surrounding influences, when it 
thinks proper to ery ‘‘ Up,” some more powerful rival may ery ‘‘ Down,” 
and the miracle will fail, like the trick of a fourth-rate conjuror ? 

Are there no dreamers amongst that large body of capitalists who carry 
the feelings of the conventicle into the counting-house ; who, conducting 
business upon theological principles, would, doubtless, be equally ready to 
conduct theology upon business principles, and support a Sepulchre Re- 
demption Company (Limited) with their substantial names,—commercial 
crusaders of the nineteenth century ? 

Let us hear no more, O dweller in Grub Street, of dry, hard-featured, 
keen-eyed, grasping capitalists. Let us rather picture them as wanderers 
in a land of shadows—blind walkers, who tread near precipices, and know 
no fear—children in faith, who cannot trust too much—as men whose 
orphans find the casket intrusted to their care too often but a box of 
withered leaves. 





A REWARD FOR A WILL. 
(Continued from page 307.) 


By Tuomas ARCHER. 


Wuat a delightfully uncomfortable evening I spent, while Blanche was 
singing, accompanied on the piano by Emily Maxhorn! One thing was 
becoming painfully evident; I was wading into love with strides as rapid 
as any helpless young gentleman in the world ever did under a similar im- 
pulse. I was so awkwardly conscious, too, of having something on my mind 
which produced an evident restraint of manner, that I felt relieved when 
Mrs. Solwick rose in answer to a summons of the servant, who said that 
her fly was at the door. As I passed along the gravel walk, I could not 
refrain from looking back at the windows of the room we had just left, 
when my attention was arrested by a female head stretched from another 
window at the side of the house. The individual so watching had not 
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noticed that the sash behind her had quietly descended to within an inch 
or two of her neck, so that in the confusion of her withdrawal from my 
recognition, she contrived to upset a heavy flower-pot, which fell with a 
crash so sudden, as to elicit a scream from my companion. 

I was engaged for several minutes after we had entered the superan- 
nuated vehicle dignified with the paradoxical name of fly, in imagining what 
could have been the occasion of this polite interest in one of our friend’s 
domestics ; for in the person at the window I had recognised a young 
woman who had brought the wine into the conservatory after dinner. 
There was something in the girl’s appearance too peculiar to be easily 
mistaken ; for, beside her dress and manner being both superior to those 
of an ordinary servant, her face bore an expression so striking, and evi- 
dently so habitual too, that I remembered noticing it even in the midst of 
conversation ; it was a quiet, watchful, unhappy face: the half-closed 
stealthy eyes, with an upward glance from under the drooping lids ; 
tightly drawn, thin lips, only just covering the teeth; and glossy, black 
hair, smoothly parted under a gay cap—I should have remembered that 
face anywhere. 

Of course Mrs. Solwick attributed my silence to anything but the real 
cause. When I could get in a word of explanation, however, I asked if 
she had observed the author of the accident which had alarmed her just 
before. 

“Yes, certainly I did,” she replied ; “it was that servant of the girlk— 
Do you know, I can’t understand why it is, but I’ve quite a dislike for 
that woman; she seems always to bear such an appearance of watching, 
that I’ve been quite nervous several times. Very likely it’s only her 
manner, but when we are up-stairs in Blanche’s room, she seems to come 
in quite unexpectedly, and I couldn’t help imagining sometimes that she 
must have been standing outside the door.” 

A turnpike having stopped our conversation at this moment, the topic 
was not resumed, and the former subject of Mrs. Solwick’s pleasantry 
engaged our attention till we arrived at St. George’s-in-the-East, where 
I had once more to submit to a great deal of raillery about Miss Pensdale. 


Mr. Koneby’s offices were situated at the top of a flight of dirty stairs, 
in a large house, the lower part of which (especially a paved forecourt, 
where small fungi were growing rankly in the cracks of the broken pave- 
ment) was altogether so dilapidated, that nobody but a hermit, accus- 
tomed to rheumatism, could have taken up even temporary lodgings there. 
The rooms above were comfortable enough, however ; that appertaining to 
the proprietor himself being furnished with a writing-table, two ve 
high-backed, upright, leathern chairs, six tin boxes—padlocked, and a thic 
carpet, so full of dust, that little clouds of that element succeeded every 
footfall. As Mr. Koneby sat there, I could not help imagining that he 
looked like an impersonation of Chancery, surrounded by a desolation of 
which he was sole monarch, but seeming likely, on the whole, to last for 
some time to come in a very cheerful state of preservation. 

Ah, ah,” said he, as I entered, “ walk in. I’ve been expecting you. 
So you have made up your mind to come into the profession ; well, you 
might have done worse, my dear boy, and of course might have done 
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better—very much better. Well, and how are Annie and Kate? Sad work 
at parting with you, I’m afraid.” 

I answered his inquiries, concluding by a similar one for Mrs. Koneby. 

**T thank you, she’s pretty well,” said the old gentleman, turning over 
some papers ; “ you know we can’t expect to be full of activity, running 
races with time at our age ; by the bye, I shall expect you to dine with us 
at Pimlico twice a-week, only for the purpose of my giving you a little pro- 
fessional information—occasionally, you know—say on Mondaysand Thurs- 
days, if that will suit you? Thank you;—that will be your side of the 
table, if you please; the key of the book-case is in the drawer.—Mr. 
Minns (this to the clerk outside), bring in a box of steel pens. I always 
(this to me again) use quills myself, can’t write with your new-fashioned 
affairs.” 

Even if I had forgotten Mr. Scorgles’ invitation for that evening, I 
should have been startled on my return home by the sudden entrance of 
himself, who, after sitting down almost breathless, held up his hand as if 
to enjoin silence. 

“Hush!” he said; ‘don’t you heara fellow going up stairs? I 
eame in here for a minute to keep out of his way,—he’ll find a ticket on 
my door with ‘ Return to-morrow morning’ written upon it ;—the truth 
is, he completely bores me.” 

As the footsteps of the gentleman were heard coming down stairs, and 
towards my room, my companion hastily retreated into the next apart- 
ment—and soon afterwards, in answer to my reply of Come in, a smoothly 
shaved face appeared inside the door, after the manner of comic actors 
in farces, who are supposed to be “ reconnoitring.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” said the owner of this countenance, “but I 
thought you could tell me whether Mr. Scorgles will be back to-night,— 
indeed I—thought he might be here, but”— 

“Pray don’t mention it,” returned I; “* Mr. Scorgles did say he should 
be engaged to-night—but perhaps there’s a ticket on his door.” 

“Oh, ah !—thank you ; my name’s Johns if you should see him—good 
day—good night.” And Mr. Johns retreated evidently somewhat con- 
fused. 

“That fellow will be the death of me some day. However, I needn't 
worry you about that ; let’s go up stairs and have a pipe.” 

The room to which I was invited was not essentially different from my 
ewn, except that many of the articles in it bore still more strongly the 
marks of dilapidation, and that there were a goodly array of books 
stretching across two long shelves opposite the window. 

“ Here you are !” said Scorgles ; ‘‘ this is the shed I’m compelled to live 
in. I’ve never known a home since my dear mother died—that was in 
Malta, twenty years ago; and I can safely affirm, that from the Quartier 
Latin to Camden Town, lodgings are equally dull, dirty, and disagreeable.” 

We were not seated many minutes—when the flight of a hat into 
the room announced the arrival of Messieurs Jones and Simpson ; these 
again were joined by a third gentleman, and when the comers had 
amounted to five our party was complete. 

The supper was a wonder to behold, as exhibiting the culinary re- 
sources of Mrs. Simms’ kitchen—it consisted of two dishes, especially 
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difficult to prepare: stewed tripe and onions, and roast potatoes. Mr. 
Scorgles left the room for twenty minutes before the repast, and returned 
to add a dish of steaming rump-steaks, which he declared, with all the 
glory which properly belongs to a good action, had been cooked by himself. 
Let me add there were only three songs sung, and those of by no means 
a “‘ roaring” character; for Mr. Scorgles had learned abroad some of that 
sweet German music which is in reality more “ sacred” than half the com- 
positions bearing the name, and accompanied himself on an old square piano, 
which looked very much like a sideboard. 

After the “one more pipe” which delays parting—we all started 
together, Scorgles and I volunteering to see our friends home. 

I must acknowledge that the cool night air felt refreshing after the 
smoke-laden rooms, where the last faint odours of supper were mingling 
with the smell of ‘ Bristol birdseye ;” and that we enjoyed our walk. We 
had just said good-night to the last man of our party, when my friend 
took my arm and hurried rather rapidly down a neighbouring street. 

“By Jove !—there’s Johns again,” said he ; “let’s get rid of him at all 
events, or he’ll come home with us ;—come in here for a moment.” 

“In where ?” I inquired, for I saw nothing before me but the shutters 
of a shop which seemed to be closed for the night, and over which a 
street lamp showed “ Jeweller” inscribed in gilt letters. 

“ This isn’t a very public place for a gaming-house, is it ?’’ replied he, 
as he rang the bell and the door opened to admit us. We stood ina 
little shop, where some watches and several articles of tawdry jewellery 
were arranged in wooden trays upon a counter; there was a little red 
baize door at one end of the place however, where a gas jet was burning ; 
and after a premonitory tap from the man who admitted us, this opened 
by means of some communication above, and we wént up stairs. The 
light there was quite dazzling after the dingy shop ; but this effect was 
soon subdued, for each of the gas burners (three rows of which crossed the 
ceiling) was covered with a dark green shade. 

It was a large room, apparently at the back of the house, and the 
ostensible amusement was billiards,—for there were two tables, one of 
which stretched to the very door ; but in a smaller apartment at the end 
were certain preparations for card playing—-and indeed there were two 
parties already deeply engaged as we entered. 

Scorgles went up to one of the billiard markers, who was leaning on 
a cue, and smoking. ‘‘ Well, Maskew, how do you get on to-night ?” he 
inquired. “Oh, not very well, sir,” replied the man; “I thought of 
coming to you again, for I’ve not been the thing at all lately: this work 
can’t last, you know,—but what’s a fellow to do?” 

“Why, give it up altogether,” said Scorgles; “ why don’t you sell the 
concern. It’s not a partnership, is it ?” 

The marker. gave a slight frown, as though to call attention to the 
presence of a stranger. ‘‘ This is a friend of mine,” said my companion. 
“Oh, indeed, sir. Well, sir, I should like to come and get something from 
you, if you’d be at home next week; I’ve still that horrible hack of a 
morning.” And he turned away as a party of men crossed to the table. 

Having no other occupation while he was speaking, I could not help 
watching the countenance of this man. He wasa thin cadaverous-looking 
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fellow, of about five-and-thirty, with shortly-cropped strong black 
whiskers, and a sinister expression in his eye, which might have proceeded 
from a “cast” in that organ, or from a habit of looking at the billiard 
balls all day, down the length of the cue he held in his hand ; from what- 
ever cause, his appearance was far from prepossessing, although his fea- 
tures were well formed and regular. He had long lean hands, too,—very 
dextrous supple hands they seemed ; evidently too soft and thin for labour, 
too practised in their stealthy movements for idleness ;—such hands have 
I seen held out by the lowest cadgers who pretend to sweep a crossing, 
or chalk shiveringly upon the pavement, and crouch into doorways to 
wait for charity. 

Two or three haggard-looking men, with dark purple-veined eyes, 
came along the room at the moment, looking round them eagerly ; and 
turning to glance again at Maskew, I saw his attention fixed upon some 
stroke which he was practising, with such an expression of concentrated 
cunning, that I was glad to take my friend’s arm, and go out together at 
once. 

“ What a den—isn’t it?” said Scorgles when we reached the street, 
“‘ gaming’s the great leveller—they’re all as much alike as the lodgings, 
even in appearance. I’ve seen all grades, from the Italian vagabond who 
plays at Mora for a melon—to the German baronial blackleg ; they soon 
lose every characteristic except the intoxication for’ play.” 

My companion was gazing far away down the street, where the late 
dingy buildings showed white in the soft silver grey of that moonlight 
night. , 

Six months after the date of Mr. Scorgles’ supper, I was standing at 
Mr. Maxhorn’s gate, with my hand upon the bell, when I saw my 
old observant acquaintance—the waiting-maid of Blanche and her sisters 
—coming round from the side door, in company with a man who was 
dressed in a rough pea coat. They did not at first perceive me, as I 
stood in the shade of a tree which grew by the door-post; but as I 
came forward, the girl held her companior back, with a quick surprised 
gesture, and left him standing while she ran to thejgate. 

“ Have you rung, Sir?” she inquired quickly. 

“No,” said I, “I did not know you were letting anybody out; are 
there visitors ?” 

“No, oh no; this is a friend of mine; Mr. Maxhorn hasn’t seen 
him, sir.” 

Oh, very well—then I’ll ring the bell, and you can let me in through 
the front door.” 

She evidently wished me to say nothing about it. And why should I? 
It was no affair of mine if the girl had a sweetheart,—and suppose I 
could only see Blanche clandestinely, where no followers were allowed ? 

The particular object of my visit on this evening was a consultation, 
including numberless preparations for a ball on the following Thursday, 
upon which occasion my sisters were invited to Clapton the day before ; 
as these preparations, too, were connected with the artistic disposition of 
certain crimson hangings, evergreens, and artificial flowers, with which 
the girls intended to decorate the rooms, I had left the city early, 
in order that we might have a long evening for making experiments. 
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I almost determined to set my own heart at rest by an open declaration 
to Blanche before the night arrived, that I might know whether, as an 
accepted suitor, I could assume that dear confidential relationship which 
should be too secure for jealousy; but I was deterred by the thought 
that, after all, she might care little about me in such a character, and 
would place a restraint upon her actions, which would make us both 
unhappy. No, I would wait till it was well over, let things take their 
course, and make myself happy in my own integrity, &. Even if I had 
not so concluded, however, I think the sight of Blanche’s bright face, as 
she rose from the ground (where she was sitting surrounded by muslin 
roses) to welcome me, would have dispelled much of my anxiety. I 
looked into her eyes, and hoped I was not a conceited ass for thinking I 
saw by their expression that my suit might be prosperous. 

I was soon provided with a house-ladder, a bag of nails, and a hammer, 
with which I knocked my fingers about dreadfully in attempting to fasten 
up festoons of roses twined upon long strings, which got tied into knots, 
or twisted round my legs when I was standing upon the very top of the 
steps, with both my hands full of nails and the hammer in my mouth. 

I had managed to fix up several very effective garlands, however, and 
, was just bewildered in an attempt to put a pair of pincers behind my ear 
like a pen, when Mr. Solwick was announced,—who, as I greeted him 
from my elevated perch, was followed, I could perceive, by another gentle- 
man. This individual came to the place where I was trying to reach a 
refractory screw, and, giving the warning to ‘hold hard,” lifted me up, 
steps and all, to the ceiting. 

** Good gracious, Scorgles!” I exclaimed, ‘‘ what brought you here ?” 

* He called on me just as I started,” cried out Mr. Solwick ; “and we 
thought you shouldn’t have all the fun to yourselves, so I brought him 
with me.” 

“ And glad I am to see you, Mr. Scorgles,” said Mr. Maxhorn, shaking 
hands with him. “I’ve heard your name very often from my friend here. 
Let’s go and heve a cigar, Solwick ; and when they can’t do without us, 
we'll come back and show them the true principles of art. Kate, give 
Mr. Scorgles a hammer, and send James into the greenhouse for the 
garden ladder.” 

My fellow lodger was a capital fellow ; I thought he must have got his 
decorative notions from the French fétes. In two hours we had effected 
a startling change in the long drawing-room, and fitted up an ice-room 
(at the entrance of the conservatory) like a tent of red and white fluted 
calico; at which the girls all clapped their hands, and passed a vote of 
thanks to our new ally. 

We sat down in great state in the hall—every other room in the house 
being engaged; and when we had eaten and drank to our heart’s content, 
the ladies lighted our cigars for us before they ran up-stairs, and we sepa- 
rated, with sundry injunctions to “‘ mind and come early on Thursday.” 

How is it possible for me to describe a ball supper, without repeating 
the phrases used in every three-volume novel at the nearest circulating 
library ? 

At Mr. Maxhorn’s party there were all the usual accompaniments, 
including those elaborate piano ones played by the middle-aged young 
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lady with whitey-brown ringlets, who seems to go to all the assemblies 
in her neighbourhood for the express purpose of executing such brilliant 
performances. There were the same rout seats, with the cushions which 
won’t tie on (because the strings are all broken), and persist in falling 
under the table the moment you attempt to sit down; the same inevit- 
able arrival of “things” from the pastrycook’s, blocking up the hall 
just as a large party are waiting to go up stairs; and the supper itself 
was the usual heterogeneous assemblage of custard and chickens, ham and 
trifle, savoury pie and 4on-bons, white shoulders, dark ringlets, pink 
champagne, tepid ices, and oyster patties, taken in the order here set 
down, and only thus to be obtained. 

Scorgles and I had come down in a fast cab,—for I had been the cause 
of some delay in the matter of a pair of patent leather boots, which 
refused to come on until I had broken off both the right-hand straps, and 
was compelled to resort to the expedient of inserting a piece of firewood in 
a hole cut for the purpose, so that several of the nearer guests had already 
arrived, and were becoming ecstatic in their undertoned praises of the 
decorations. Mr. and Mrs. Spooneaway were there, and Spooneaway 
junior. I must acknowledge, however, that I lost sight both of the latter 
gentleman and of Scorgles about the middle of the evening, and by supper 
time had looked for my sisters several times in vain, till I saw them 
altogether at one end of the table, where Scorgles fired off a champagne 
cork, which struck the ceiling, and finally blobbed into an elderly lady’s 
wine-glass. 

An hour or so before supper, Blanche asked tne to go for the key of 
the conservatory, which had been left tied to the handle of her fan in 
the breakfast parlour; on reaching the hall, on my return, I noticed a man 
who appeared to be one of the attendants, kneeling down over a large 
hamper. I should not have observed him particularly, had he not turned 
to let me pass, when, as the light from the hall lamp fell upon his face, I 
could not help imagining that I had seen him before. It was only one 
of those indefinite impressions such as one feels sometimes after hearing 
a story, which in an hour appears to have been already familiar years ago, 
accompanied by an indistinct notion that you may have dreamed some- 
thing like it. He wasa thin, sallow man, so closely shaved that his 
jaws had a blue tinge upon them where there should have been a tolerable 
growth of black whiskers—rendered all the more striking by a dingy 
white neckcloth. He turned to the basket again after I had passed him, 
however, and as I did not see him waiting at supper I had forgotten the 
incident, except as some accidental resemblance when we left the table. 

I had danced with Miss Pensdale twice, and in the unrestrained bold- 
ness which supper always seems to impart, even at reunions where people 
are more than ordinarily distant before that repast, had suggested “a 
cooler” in the conservatory, where some ice was just ready in the pink 
and white tent before mentioned ; all the rest of the party were either 
engaged in an interminable Spanish waltz, or had not yet left their wine, 
so that we had the place to ourselves, and sat down under the green 
leaves to eat raspberry cream. It would have taken twice as much wine 
as I had consumed that night to have:preserved my after-supper bold- 
ness then, for I felt my heart beating so violently that I was afraid 
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Blanche would hear it, and a deep dreadful silence came upon us, only 
broken by the clinking of our spoons as we both pretended to eat; at 
last Blanche put her plate down, and in doing so dropped her bouquet. 
“*May I have this after the ball?” said I, looking very red. “Why, 
what will be the use of it to you?” asked the young lady, picking the 
leaves off a geranium ;—“ I’m sure you would rather have one out of the 
hothouse than this poor faded thing.” ‘* No, indeed,” I replied, “ do not 
destroy that flower ;” and my arm crept round to the other side—only to 
hold her hand away, of course. It is impossible to repeat what I said 
upon that occasion ;—indeed, I never could remember exactly how it 
happened, but my arm drew Blanche closer to my side, and after a few 
minutes her long golden curls fell inside my white satin waistcoat, while 
two tears fell upon my hand, which she was holding between her own. 

We had been sitting so for some time when we heard the voices of 
some ladies entering the room, and hastily brushing her eyes with a 
handkerchief while I kissed her once upon the forehead, I drew my com- 
panion’s arm within mine and turned towards the door; at this instant 
the man whom [I had noticed in the hall came in, and looked rapidly 
round him, with an air sosteal thy that I was again wondering what made 
his face familiar to me; as we came towards him I thought he turned 
away suddenly, and in another minute had gone through the tent and out 
at the drawing-room door. 

All the time I was conducting Blanche to a seat I was occupied in the 
endeavour to remember where I had met this man, till at last I determined 
to go through all the places I had visited, in chronological order; but 
this was of no use, and I had given it up as impossible, when it flashed upon 
me so suddenly as to cause me to whisper to Blanche,—‘ Who was that 
waiter who came into the conservatory, just before we left it?” ‘I don’t 
know, indeed,” replied she; ‘‘ somebody from the pastrycook’s, I suppose.” 
I was at the door in a minute, and had turned to go down stairs in search 
of Scorgles, when I heard voices whispering upon the landing above me, 
and stepped lightly up two or three stairs, till I could see a woman hold- 
ing a small lamp in her hand, and the waiter standing by her side. ‘‘ Here 
they are,” said she, holding out a small bunch of keys upon aring; “I 
found them in the pocket of his coat, where he’d thrown~it on the bed ; 
do make haste, and I’ll meet you outside by the coach-house wall.” 

I heard her coming down stairs, and went back to open the drawing- 
room door as she passed: it was Blanche’s maid,—the girl who had 
watched me so eagerly. 

“Kate, where is your papa?” I said to Miss Maxhorn, “I must see 
him directly.” 

‘‘He’sin the hall,” shereplied, “bidding good-nightto Mr. Spooneaway.” 

I was compelled to wait for a moment, but met my friend coming up 
stairs. ‘ Have you all your keys about you?” I inquired hurriedly. 

“No, not the keys of my bureau—why do you ask ?” 

“ Come with me:” and I dragged him quickly up-stairs. 

‘“‘ This is the room,” he said, and turned the handle of the door,—but 
it was locked on the inside. 

We looked at each other in consternation. 

“It’s an old hasp,” said Maxhorn; “ we can force it open.” 
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“* Make way, then,” replied I,—and ran against it with all my strength, 
followed by my friend ;—three jolts were enough, and we both went head- 
long into the room. 

There, standing by the bureau, was the man I had recognised— 
Maskew, the billiard marker—at the gaming-house. He held a small deal 
box in his hand. 

“ Drop it, you villain !” said Maxhorn, making a rush at him ;—but it 
was too late—the window had already been thrown up, and with an oath, 
the fellow swung himself over the sill, and dropped heavily to the ground. 

“He must have killed himself,” said I, looking out. 

“No, no,” said Maxhorn; “he has gone on to the dung-heap. We 
must be after him instantly. I dare not lose that box.” 

But I stood before him— , 

‘You are too heavy,” said I, “ it would be your death.” 

I drew him out of the room, and found Scorgles and some of the latest 
of the party on the stairs,—they had heard the crashing of the door, and 
wondered what it could be about. 

“* Scorgles, my dear fellow,” I said, “look to Mr. Maxhorn, and keep 
him quiet. I must ask you to stay a minute too, Mr. Spooneway—we shall 
want your dog-cart ;’—and I rushed into the hall, to look round the 
house: there was nothing there except that the dung-heap, round by the 
coach-house, was scattered and flattened; but as I stooped to look for 
the foot-prints I put my hand upon the wall,—and on going into the 
light again, there was blood upon my white glove. 

The girl was nowhere to be found. Her box was still in the bedroom 
where she usually slept, and she had evidently taken little with her:— 
both Maxhorn and Scorgles had joined in the search ; while Spooneaway 
went off to put his mare to at once :—all our efforts to find the where- 
abouts of the thief were of no avail; so that we at last determined to go 
off to Leicester-square, at once, on the chance of intercepting him. 

Mr. Maxhorn was quite out of heart for some time ;—till Blanche 
went up to him and kissed him. 

“‘ My dear Mr. Maxhorn, what was in the box ?”’ I inquired. 

“Old Mr. Harder’s will,” replied he. 

“‘ Grandpa’s will?”’ said Blanche ;—oh, I’m so glad it wasn’t anybody’s 
but mine,—and perhaps we shall be able to get it again ?” 

“ Tf it’s in London I’ll have it,” I said ; and kissing Blanche’s hand ran 
down stairs and jumped into the dog-cart with Scorgles. 


( To be concluded in our next. ) 
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THE TEMPLE FOUNTAIN. 


‘‘ THe TEMPLE FounTAIN is to remain. The Benchers, moved by the many 
remonstrances they have received on the subject, have requested Mr. Abraham to 
find another site for the projected library.”’—J//ustrated Times, April 25. 


SaLutaTion to you now, you learned Temple benchers : 
Falling-off was there, I trow, in your account of trenchers ; 
Falling-off was there of rent, as well as fees and feeding— 
Chancellors in gemma went elsewhere for legal breeding ! 
Falling-off, my countrymen, was there in chamber-letting, 
Coupled with a falling-off that causes more regretting. 
Empty sets in Temple courts had raised some consternation ; 
Emptiness in Templars calls for louder reprobation, 

But these signs degenerate with satisfaction leave I, 

Seeing now auspicium melioris evi ; 

Seeing now a state of things that promises improvement— 
Manifest machinery for going in a groove meant ; 

Going in a groove exact—smooth—level—rectilinean ; 
Going in the safety groove—Popular Opinion. 


You have got a little nook—every cockney knows it ; 

Every cockney picture-book has a print that shows it. 
Gossip-lore (green-spectacled, amiably dozy) 

Pokes and potters oftentimes about that corner cosy. 

Little cockney girls and boys, with oh, such pretty “ nusses,” 
Play there out of harm’s way of the cabs and omnibuses. 
Puzzle-brow’d, pale, stooping men pace the sunny gravel,— 
Pace and pace, and, now and then, some hard knot unravel. 
Oh, but I have loved the spot, any time you'll mention,— 
Since, indeed, I started in the trade of Good Intention. 
When that business hung on hand then I've left my duty— 
Left “‘ the fever and the fret,” and dream’d awhile of Beauty. 
And—when others fled from town to lake, and moor and mountain— 
I have laid my trouble down, beside the Temple Fountain. 


Benchers, you are men,as we. You, as we, have haply 

Read the book of Gamp—the book of Pecksniff, and of Tapley ; 

Conn'd the book of Chuzzlewit, and gather’d from its pages 

That for which in vain you'd search a library of sages. 

Knowiedge of the kindred life that flows along the highways, 

Throbs with equal pulse, in poor and great and wealthy byways. 
VOL, Ill. z 
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There’s a passage in the book to which I have alluded — 
Passage rare! which overlook I don’t imagine you did. 

Ts it not cap. 45, so pleasant, wise, and witty ?— 

Don’t you know the cap. as well as any cap. in Chitty ? 

Is it not, I say, the cap. that fits the “ general reader,” 

Just as Love to all must hap—clown, lord, and special pleader ? 
Is it not the cap., in short, which one might fairly count an 
Epic upon Friendship, Love, Law, Beauty, and The Fountain ? 


Benchers, guard the spot in which the Fountain flashes brightly ;— 
Mr. Abraham, C.E., go find a site less sightly. 
(Mind, no spoiling King’s Bench-walk, quadrangle quaint, where trees 
are ; 

No pert “ elevation ” there, in “ style” as dead as Caesar !) 
Be your praise, O Benchers, sung by city-dwelling mortals, 
Long as wingéd horse and lamb shall decorate your portals ! 
Company in Upper Hall, ye miscellaneous diners, 
Reading men, and rowing men, Queen’s counsel, swells, and liners,— 
Pledge me straight the benchers all, and pledge them in a brimmer:— 
May their lives be gladden’d by the Fountain’s pleasant shimmer ; 
May their shadows not be less while hereabout they linger, 
Holding friendly button with communicative finger ; 
May the Fountain, ages herice, keep babbling still their praises ; 
Babbling, too, of pastures green, lambs, lovers’ walks, and daisies 

a: X. 





NAPOLEON’S FLIGHT FROM HAM. 


By THE AvTHoR oF ‘‘ SKETCHES oF CANTABS.” 
Amone those events which, properly or improperly, are said to form 
part of the “romance of real life, there are few which strike us with 
more interest than the escapes from prison of eminent personages. 
Who is there that has not read with some degree of excitement the 
account of Lord Nithesdale’s flight from the Tower ; of the evasion of 
Latude and D’Allegre from the Bastille; of Lavallette, rescued by the 
heroic devotion of his wife from the dungeons of the Restoration—nay, 
of Jack Sheppard’s perilous journey through the iron-bound doors 
and across the roof of Newgate? Perhaps there is no recital in the 
course of which we so thoroughly idenufy ourselves with the chief per- 
son concerned—forgetting his crimes, if crimes he have committed 
—wishing him God speed to the end of his adventure—trembling 
at every fresh lock that falls, at every new step that sounds in the 
corridor, at each successive official who scans the runaway in his dis- 
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guise, breathing only when the last obstacle is passed, and the freed 
prisoner falls on his knees, at the edge of the castle-moat, or at the 
first road-side cross past the friendly boundary, to thank God for his 
deliverance. 

In our own time—that is to say, just eleven years ago—a very re- 
markable man succeeded in effecting his escape from the fortress to 
which he had been condemned for life. His flight scarcely yields in 
point of interest to any similar event that has been recorded. In his- 
torical importance it leaves nearly all of them far behind ; for the man 
has since attained to the summit of human ambition, and influences the 
throne of a great kingdom. Upon those acts or the man himself we 
offer no opinion. We only advert to the circumstance of his rise by 
way of reminding the reader that the events of which we are about to 
give a brief narrative are destined to occupy an important place in 
history, and to form a point upon which the eyes of great novelists, 
now bent on their pap-spoons, will one day be turned as a titbit for 
fiction. Some portion of what follows may be already familiar 
to the reader through the French newspapers of the period,,or from 
books and drochures on the subject, to one of which “le prisonnier de 
Ham,” we must acknowledge ourselves specially indebted. No one will 
be sorry, however, to see the main facts reproduced in an English dress, 
now that the chief actor in them has attained to a position which ten 
years ago no living being—with the sole exception perhaps of 
himself—could possibly have anticipated. 

In May eighteen hundred and forty-six, Louis Napoleon Bonaparte 
was pacing the ramparts of the Castle of Ham, in Picardy ; this was the 
only recreation allowed him, with the exception of a ride on horseback in 
the court-yard. He had been condemned to perpetual imprisonment in 
eighteen hundred and forty, for that celebrated attempt upon Boulogne, 
which had commenced with a few cries of Vive l’Empereur / and ended 
in an entry anything but triumphal into Paris, and the Conciérgerie. 
At the period of which we speak nearly six years of that life which has 
since become of so much importance to Europe, had consequently 
passed away in the solitude of a prison. Though strictly guarded 
he appears to have been treated with no unnecessary rigour. General 
Montholon and a Dr. Conneau were permitted to share his captivity. 
He continued to be attended by his faithful valet, Charles Thélin. 
He could write and receive letters, subject to some slight restrictions, 
and visitors were admitted to his room on obtaining a “ permit” from 
the authorities. His days were passed in study, in cultivating a small 
flower-garden, and in the ride on horseback just mentioned ; and the 
evenings were usually filled up bya game of whist in company with his 
friends and the Commander of the fortress. 

Such a life might almost have passed for one of liberty, in compari- 
son with that formerly endured by great state prisoners in the dungeons 
of the Bastille. Still it was not the less, on that account, confinement— 
tempered, it is true, by the humane practices of the age—still confine- 
ment, and what was worse, with no termination in view. The Prince, 
accordingly, did not tamely acquiesce in his sentence. The friends of 
his family had repeated interviews with the Ministers of the Crown. 
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He himself did not think it beneath him to address letters to the King, 
and to M. Odillon Barrot, demanding permission to visit his sick father 
in Italy. His imprisonment had formed the subject of debates in the 
council of state, andin the chamber of deputies. Nota stone had been 
left unturned to obtain, if not a remission, at all events a mitigation, 
of his punishment. These proceedings had extended through five 
years, and it was not till the beginning of 1846 that the Prince appears 
to have abandoned all hope of seeing his prison doors thrown open 
for him, and to have conceived, as a last resource, the idea of break- 
ing through them by flight. 

Various plans were, we may suppose, in turn examined and rejected, 
though we have only to occupy ourselves with that which was at last 
fixed upon. It consisted in procuring, under some pretext or other, the 
introduction of a body of workmen into the prison, in order to favour 
the Prince’s evasion under the disguise of one of them. Luckily, at this 
very moment, the Commandant announced, on the strength of orders 
received from Paris, that the corridors and staircases were to be put in 
repair. «A number of plasterers, masons, and carpenters accordingly 
made their appearance, arriving through the great gate of the castle in 
the morning, and leaving by the same road when their labours were 
ended for the day. 

So far so good. But during eight successive days that the Prince 
minutely observed the manner in which the works were conducted, he 
was able to note the precautions taken, and to judge of the chances 
which lay against the success of his project. In the first place, the 
workmen, who always arrived in a body, were examined singly at their 
entrance by the sergeant of the guard and a special gaoler. At their 
departure at night—likewise in a body—this scrutiny was conducted 
in the presence of the Commandant himself. Their movements 
throughout the day were carefully watched ; if by chance one of them 
happened to stray from his fellows to a remote part of the castle, he 
was immediately followed. In the next place, even supposing these 
precautions not to have been taken, how could the prisoner hope to 
leave the castle in the midst of a number of men, every one of whom 
would have known him, under whatever disguise, to be a stranger? The 
notion of leaving in company with the workmen was one which, under 
any circumstances, could not be entertained for a moment. 

But the attention of the prisoner, continually bent upon one object, 
at last perceived a weak point in the gaol regulations—a single eye, 
as it were, closed in the head of the ever-wakeful Argus that watched 
him in his captivity. He noticed that on three or four occasions a soli- 
tary workman had left the castle in the course of the day, to return 
home for some forgotten tool, or to seek some object required by his 
comrades in the village. Those who went out in this way were not 
submitted to the same minute examination at the great gate, as attended 
the entrance and departure of the work-people in a body. Neither the 
Commander of the fortress nor a special gaoler were at hand to scru- 
tinize their features narrowly. They had simply to pass before the 
sentinels, and such employés of the prison as might happen to be about 
before reaching the sergeant, who had charge of the keys, and who, 
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after a hasty glance, and an inquiry as to their object in leaving, opened 
to them the gate. 

In this direction, then, lay the only possible gleam of liberty, ‘but 
the way to it was environed by difficulties almost insurmountable. It 
was necessary, first of all, to deceive the vigilance of the two warders, 
who kept constant watch at the bottom of the Prince’s staircase, and 
who were perfectly acquainted with all the work-people, so that they 
would at once be attracted by the appearauce of a fresh face. Next— 
and this was the most dangerous part of the enterprise—to traverse 
unnoticed the work-people themselves, some of whom were always to 
be found employed on the staircase and in the court-yard. Lastly, to 
baffle the sentries, and the porter, and to reply satisfactorily to any 
inquiry that might be addressed to the supposed mechanic. Such 
obstacles might well have arrested a man of the most venturesome 
spirit ; yet with liberty and God’s free air for the goal, greater obstacles 
than these have been surmounted by men less venturesome in charac- 
ter, less daring in execution than he who prepared to confront them on 
the 25th of May, 1846. 

That was the day which, after some delays, came to be definitively 
fixed upon for the attempt. It was decided that Thélin, the valet, 
should pretext a journey to Saint Quentin for that very morning. This 
was in order that he might be able to accompany his master; and the 
advantages of such an arrangement were obvious. By this means 
Thélin would be the person who would principally attract the observa- 
tion of those who were about the court-yard, and would consequently 
draw off attention from the Prince. Moreover, he might be useful for 
the purpose of engaging in conversation any one who appeared disposed 
to scrutinize too closely the supposed workman. It was determined 
tnat another companion should be associated in the enterprise—Ham, 
the Prince’s favorite dog, who diverted the garrison and the warders by 
his gambols, and who, for his part in the affair, merits a place in the 
biography of historical and distinguished animals. ° 

Early on the morning of Tuesday, May the 25th, Dr. Conneau and 
the valet, stationed behind the curtains of a window, were turning their 
eyes anxiously in the direction of the great gate. The object which 
first arrested their notice was of a character anything but agreeable. 
The sentinel on duty happened to be the very man whom of all others 
they would least have wished to see there. He had been for some 
time attached to the person of the governor, and was in the habit of 
examining with the utmost minuteness every one that passed. By an 
extraordinary piece of good luck, this man was relieved—contrary to 
the usual custom—at six o'clock, and replaced by another, from whom 
there was less to fear. 

Shortly afterwards the workmen arrived, and underwent the ordi- 
nary inspection. Their appearance revealed to the eyes of the two 
anxious spectators a series of contre-temps, which threatened to endan- 
ger very seriously the success of the Prince’s project. They were 
fewer in number than usual. They were all (in consequence of some 
féte or other) in holiday costume, whereas the Prince had prepared an 
every-day dress, and a very dirty one into the bargain for his disguise, 
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They were ull masons and painters—the Prince was to be clothed as a 
carpenter. Not one of them wore his sabofs—those were precisely 
what the Prince had managed to procure, and the only covering for 
the feet which he possessed, of a nature to match with his mechanic’s 
costume. These various points were noted by the two observers with 
feelings which cau be very readily imagined, for the arrangements 
which had been already made with regard to Thélin’s journey did not 
admit of the attempt being put off to another day. 

The Prince, meanwhile, had been occupied in putting on over his 
own customary dress the blouse and baggy trousers of a French ear- 
penter. He had cut close his moustaches, and farther disguised him- 
self by a black wig with long hair. A dirty cap, a pair of saboés, a blue 
neckerchief, and one or two other accessories completed his costume. 
On his shoulder he carried a long plank, the utility of which will be 
presently perceived; and it is perhaps unnecessary to say that he placed 
a short clay pipe in his mouth, without which, indeed, no one would seem 
to present the full and complete appearance of a French mechanic. 

Let us add, by way of supplement to this notice of his external air, 
that he carried concealed about him two letters,—one from his mother, 
and the other from the Emperor Napoleon I, The danger of keeping 
upon his person papers which would serve to establish his identity was 
sufficiently obvious, but he appears to have considered them as a talis- 
man. In addition to these, he carried a poniard, which his most 
ardent admirers will hardly deny that he was prepared to use against 
the first person who ‘‘in the name of the law” should attempt to arrest 
him. Thus equipped, and having moreover at the last moment given 
a darker shade to his face and hands by the help of paint, the Prince 
quietly sat down to a cup of coffee, and awaited the return of his valet, 
who, according to preconcerted arrangements, was entertaining some of 
the workmen at a coup de matin, or early glass of wine. 

At about seven o'clock this worthy servitor left his company, and 
hurrying into the Prince’s room, informed him that the decisive moment 
had arrived. Then going down stairs he found on the landing Dupin 
and Issali, the two warders, in company with a workman who was re- 
pairing the stairs. He pretended to have some private communication 
to make to Issali, whom he drew apart; and managed to place himself 
in such a position that the warder, in order to hear what he had to say, 
would have his back turned to the Prince. Just at this moment the 
Prince himself, who had descended the stairs after his valet, found him- 
self within a few feet of Dupin. At this unpleasant conjuncture, the 
plank carried across the shoulder was destined to render valuable ser- 
vice. It enabled the Prince by a brisk movement to bring the end of 
it almost into Dupin’s face, who, withdrawing to avoid the blow, suffered 
the supposed workman to pass without looking at him closely. 

The court-yard was now gained, but hardly had a few steps been 
made, before the fugitive encountered a fresh peril. A locksmith who 
was employed upon the repairs of the castle approached, apparently 
with the intention of accosting him. Thélin with great presence of 
mind called the man aside, and managed to find some pretext or other 
for sending him in an opposite direction. 
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They reached the first gate without any further adventure. As they 
passed the sentinel on duty, Louis Napoleon by letting fall his pipe, 
and stooping to pick it up, contrived to exhibit his features as little as 
possible. A short way further on was the canteen, in front of which 
were the officer on guard, the head engineer, and the director of the 
works. Not one of them appears to have bestowed a glance on the 
supposed workman. The sergeant who had charge of the keys at the 
great gate, seemed disposed indeed to scrutinize him somewhat closely ; 
but another seasonable movement of the plank drove him on one side, 
and at the same time served to conceal the Prince’s face. Immedi- 
ately afterwards, his attention was diverted to Thélin and the gambols 
of the dog, and he forgot to ask a single question. The good sergeant 
would have been surprised indeed if he had known the virtue which 
lay in his key that day, and that it opened not only the world of liberty 
to an Imperial captive, but the road to an Imperial throne ! 

Between the two draw-bridges there occurred a very serious danger, 
which threatened, at the last moment, to upset the whole enterprise. 
Two workmen approached on that side of the Prince upon which his 
features were but partially hidden by the plank. They expressed 
aloud their astonishment at not knowing him. Louis Napoleon, whose 
presence of mind never deserted him, imitating the gesture of a man 
fatigued by carrying a weight on one place, shifted the plank from the 
right shoulder tothe left. Still the two workmen appeared determined 
to see his face. Detection would certainly have been inevitable, if, just 
as they had arrived within a few yards of Thélin and his master, one 
of them had not suddenly cried out, “Ah, it is Berthou, to be sure !” 
They passed on without further noticing their supposed comrade. To 
this resemblance between himself and one of the workmen, the Prince 
owed his escape, from perhaps the most serious peril which threatened 
him throughout the whole day. 

The road was now gained, and the detested walls of the castle for 
ever left behind. Before this last result, however, could be considered 
as fairly accomplished, much remained to be done. It had been ar- 
ranged that Dr. Conneau should give out that the Prince was confined 
by indisposition to his bed, so as to account for his not appearing at 
the usual hour. But it was certain that this concealment could not last 
further than until the evening visit of the Commandant, who was sure 
to insist upon seeing the prisoner confided to his charge. Before this 
time had arrived, therefore, it was desirable to have reached Valenciennes, 
where there was a railway station on the line to Belgium—or at all 
events, to have put the greatest possible distance between the pursuers 
and the pursued. 

The Prince walked on slowly for some way, waiting for Thélin, who 
had hurried on to the village to procure a cabriolet, ordered the night 
before. During this anxious period, he found himself at a bend of the 
road, in front of a cemetery, covered, like all burying places of Catholic 
countries, with tombs in the form of wooden crosses. Before one of these 
sacred emblems he prostrated himself for a few minutes in prayer, and 
was roused from his pious meditation by the sound of wheels. It was 
Thélin driving the much-expected vehicle. The Prince threw the 
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plank which he carried into a ditch, jumped into the cabriolet, and 
grasped the reins and the whip, so as to pass for the coachman. They 
had hardly gone many yards before they were terrified by the appear- 
ance of two gend’armes advancing in the distance to meet them. It was 
in the highest degree probable that these two officers of police, who 
belonged to Ham, would stop the vehicle ; and it would be extremely 
difficult to give a satisfactory reply to their questions. The good for- 
tune which had hitherto accompanied the fugitive, did not, however, 
desert him at this pinch. Some little way, before reaching the cabriolet, 
the gend’armes turned down a by-road which led to Peronne. Saint 
Quentin, which lies at about fifteen miles from Ham, was reached 
without further mishap. 

Here it became necessary to take a postchaise. Thélin undertook 
toprocure one, while the Prince walked on, on the high road to Valen- 
ciennes. So long a time elapsed however before its appearance, that 
Louis Napoleon, who seems to have gone for some few moments out of 
the direct way by means of a short cut, became alarmed, fearing that it 
had passed him. He inquired accordingly of a person driving a car- 
riage which he met, whether a postchaise had been seen on the high 
road. The person addressed replied in the negative, and drove on 
without further remark. It was the Procureur-royal of Saint Quentin. 

At last the welcome bark of Ham was heard in the distance, and it 
was immediately followed by the appearance of a postchaise drawn by 
two stout ‘horses. The travellers set off at full galop. Thélin, who 
seems to have been known on the road, took care to conceal his face 
as much as possible at every stage, a precaution in which he thought he 
had fully succeeded. It has since however been ascertained that he 
was recognised by several persons, and more than one expressed aloud 
his astonishment at seeing the Prince’svalet in company witha workman. 
Fortunately no gend’arme was at hand to catch up the expression, and 
the walls of Valenciennes appeared to view at a quarter to two o'clock. 
The train started for Belgium at four. 

The period which elapsed before its departure was signalized by two 
incidents, both threatening, at the last moment, to bring discovery upon 
the fugitives. The first consisted in their being asked for their pass- 
ports. Fortunately, Thélin had about him a passport left some days 
before at the castle by an English visitor of the Prince. On exhibit- 
ing it, they were suffered—rather strangely, as it would seem—to pro- 
ceed without further question. Again, on the platform Thélin was 
much alarmed on hearing himself accosted by name. Turning round, 
he perceived close to him an inhabitant of Ham with whom he was ac- 
quainted. He had the presence of mind to reply, at once, to the salu- 
tation, and to inform his acquaintance that he had left the service of 
Louis Napoleon to take a small situation on the Northern Railway. 
The incident does not appear to have been productive of further con- 
sequences. 

In a few hours the Imperial runaway breathed the free air of Bel- 
gium. In a few more he was seated in his lodgings in London, em- 
ployed in writing letters to explain the motives of his flight, to Sir 
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Robert Peel, Lord Aberdeen, and the Count de Saint-Aulaire. His 
note to the latter concludes with the following words : 

“I pray you to inform the French Government of my pacific inten- 
tions, and I hope that this spontaneous declaration, on my part, will 
serve to abridge the captivity of such of my friends as are still in 
prison.” 

Of these friends, it may be remarked that the courageous Dr. 
Conneau was dragged off handcuffed to Peronne, and condemned to 
three months’ imprisonment for his share in the Prince’s evasion. The 
worthy Doctor little dreamt that within a period of ten years his name 
would figure at the bottom of the bulletins giving to the world the 
daily state and progress of the Heir to the French Imperial Throne! 





MRS. CAPTAIN CUTTER’S AWFUL DESCENT. 


Mus. Captain Currer was master of the Jeremiah Bang, and the Jere- 
miah Bang’s captain, 

Mrs. Captain Startler wasn't master of the merchantman Golden 
Griffin, and wasn’t master of the Golden Griflin’s captain. 

The merchantmen Jeremiah Bang and Golden Griffin were anchored 
off Canton, and were within speaking distance of each other by the 
means of trumpets. 

On one delightful evening, with the sun going down, every thing 
appeared peaceful and serene. The birds skimmed about happily, the 
fishes floated to and fro harmoniously, the little waves were cosy (and 
so were Mr. and Mrs. Captain Cutter); the air was brisk, and Captain 
Startler was chasing Mrs. Captain Startler up into the rigging with a 
poker in his hand. 

Mrs. Captain Startler, being chased up into a corner of the Golden 
Griffin, gave three sharp yells. Mrs. Captain Cutter, seated placidly 
at tea on board the Jeremiah Bang, remarked, ‘ Dear me, Captain 
Cutter, they’re at it again !” 

Captain and Mrs. Startler were aiways at it. The birds were awoke 
at midnight by screams from the Golden Griffin; perambulating 
Chinese, on the neighboring shore, were startled at mid-day by 
screams from the Golden Griffin. It might have been supposed that 
that ship was loaded with screams, and was continually discharging her 
cargo. The fact was, Captain Startler was a brute of a husband, and 
would fall upon his lawfully wedded wife in the space of a flash of wit, 
and often when’ his lawfully wedded wife had thought him in a capital 
humor for Captain Startler. 

And when Captain Startler did fall upon his wife (and I have said 
he was always at it), Mrs. Captain had a very bad time of it indeed. 
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If she shot out of the state cabin when he made a lunge at her, he kept 
her out ; if she didn’t shoot out, he kept her in, and gave her victuals— 
when it suited him. To smash the crockery-ware was a lively and oft- 
repeated way in which Captain Startler displayed his fun. Mrs. Startler 
would perhaps have cut the bread and butter, and made the tea, when all 
of a sudden her captain smacked at the tray, upset it on the floor in a 
moment, and then danced a war-dance among the fragments. Mrs. 
Startler used sometimes to save a cup, ora plate, or a saucer, or 
something of that sort, by popping it under her apron, or into her pocket ; 
but she didn’t always, because her Edwin (he was named Edwin) dis- 
covered that move after a time, and then upon subsequent smashings 
he would occasionally shake his unlucky Angelina (she was named 
Angelina) up and down like a physic bottle, when out came the plate, 
or the cup, or the saucer, and Captain Startler smashed it to powder. 

On that particular evening, when Mrs. Captain Cutter remarked 
“they’re at it again,” in truth they were, or rather he was, at it again: 
Captain Startler was unable to resist a desire to pitch the accustomed 
tea-tray smack into his wife’s open trunk, and he did it—(mind, not that 
the general smash was of any much value, for every blessed piece that 
composed it had a pattern all to itself, to say nothing of cracks, chips, 
and plaster-patchings)—did it, all but the milk-pot, which Angelina 
popped behind her with the rapidity of a shock of electricity. But 
Edwin marked the pot and thirsted for it; so he made for Mrs. Captain 
straight ; but that lady, maddened at the idea of yet another smash, de- 
termined to make the pot its own avenger, and offered it to the Captain 
like a ball, and he caught it on his teeth. The Captain had no sooner 
got it onhisteeth than Mrs. Captain Startler sloped it in an almighty 
short time, followed by the Captain poker in hand. 

The Captain’s usual safety-valve, the first mate, having stumbled up 
again his cap’en, Mrs. Startler was temporarily saved from being regu- 
larly smashed up; but she got the speaking-trumpet in the regions of 
the back—it, the trumpet, happening to be handy to Edwin’s hand when 
the poker was wrenched from it. 

Mrs. Startler seized the trumpet, and hailed the Jeremiah Bang ;— 
“Jeremiah Ba-ang! Ah’-hoy!” 

Mrs. Captain Cutter stopped in the centre of swallowing a bit of 
bacon as she heard the summons, ordered her Captain to follow her 
with the trumpet—(he did)—and ascended as though going toa throne. 

“ Ah’-hoy! ah’-hoy!” she said, through her trumpet. 

“Oh! ain’t he been a-going it this blessed evening, Mrs, Captain 
Cutter,” said Angelina—through the trumpet. 

“A wretch!” said the Cutter. 

“A pompious wretch,” said the female Startler. 

‘¢ Ha, ha, ha!” said the male Startler. 

“Mrs. Captain Cutter, if I’m took away this very evening, you'll 
carry home” — 

Symptoms of wailing through a trumpet. 

‘“* A wretch !” 

“A pompious wretch.” 

‘¢ Ha—ha—ha !” 
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First mate on board the Golden Griffin— Do hold your tongue, 
Cap’en Sartler.” 

Cap’en Startler.—“ Sha'n't.” 

A good deal of scuffling. 

“I say, Mrs. Captain Cutter,” said the other Captainess, ‘“ you 
remember the chaney plate the Consul’s lady give me the other day, 
when that brute went on as he did ?” 

(This was a reference to a dinner at the Consul’s, when Mr. Startler 
had pulled off his coat, consequent upon the place being like a “damned 
oven,” and where, being compelled to assume that coat again as the 
only means of avoiding ignominious expulsion, he had fired off the 
information every five minutes during dinner, that he was “ sweating 
like a pig.” 

“Ah! I remember,” said the Cutter. 

“ It’s gone,” said the Startler. 

* A wretch !” 

‘‘Here you! are youa man, you Cutter?” said Captain Startler, 
yelling through his hands—he not being able to get at the trumpet, 
because the first mate fell every moment upon him with a shock. 

“Yes, I am,” said Captain Cutter. 

“Then,” bellowed Captain Startler, “ pitch that woman of yours 
down the hatchway. I would mine if I could get at her.” 

Lunge on the part of the cap’en, and struggle on the part of the 
mate. 

“I aint been ashore,” said Mrs. Captain Startler, somewhat re- 
covered, but yet sobbing through the trumpet,—* since that day, and he 
says I shall live on raw pork and hard biscuit, and for a woman in my 
situation too!”(Mrs. S. always was in a situation, according to her own 
showing), ‘“‘and oh! good gracious, Mrs. Captain Cutter,” continued 
Angelina, breaking down again; “he’s been and smashed up the 
cheer (the lady’s chair, for purposes of dignified descent down a ship’s 
side); ‘and now, if he'd let me go ashore, I can’t.” 

“A wretch !” said Mrs. Cutter, in the largest manner. 

‘¢ A pomp—” answered the other nautical lady, when her Edwin 
finished the sentence with a projectile, his Blucher boot to wit, which 
he cast at his lady, knocking thereby the conversational trumpet into 
the midst of a coil of rope, and making Angelina’s situation worse than 
ever. 

‘‘ Captain Edward Startler,” said Mrs. Captain Cutter, through her 
trumpet, as she saw her sister captainess’s instrument fly out of her 
hand, and raising her voice a full octave ;—‘if ever there was a man 
who was no man, you are fe. And if the voice of a single female can 
be heard—” 

“Can't it?” from Captain Startler. 

ss I call you a brute and a coward,” continued Mrs.Captain Cutter, 
who uttered the word “ coward” as though it was a perfectly new 
epithet she had never thought of till then. 

“‘T tell you what, old woman,” said Captain Startler, “if I was 
there, I'd take you down a peg or two. If I was Captain Cutter I'd 
smash your chair in the space of no time.” 


’ 
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‘Would you, sir, indeed!” remarked Mrs. Captain Cutter ; “ but he 
won't ; Captain Cutter is a man who is a man; and as for the chair, 
sir, I’m going to use it, sir—I’m going, sir, whether you like it 
or not, sir, to the governors, sir” (the English governors Mrs. C. 
meant)—‘ John Rogers, come forrard with a will, and lower the 
boat.” 

Then Mrs. Captain Cutter removed the trumpet from her heated 
face, and told her husband to take it,—he did). 

“ Hurrah!” said Mrs. Captain Startler through her trumpet, which 
she had recovered after a struggle and a tangle of her unfortunate legs 
in a stack of cable ;—‘* Hurrah !” 

Aye! it was a grand sight to see Mrs. Captain Cutter, preparing to 
descend. She came on deck again, for she had honored the state cabin 
with her presence after resigning the trampet—resplendent! She bad 
on a blue silk dress that was all flounces, a white silk shawl that was all 
airiness and beauty,—her bonnet was magnificent—her gloves perfec- 
tion. She was fully rigged to sail into the presence of the governor, 
before whom, as she informed the unimportant Cutter, she meant to 
lay the state of things in the Golden Griffin. 

Aye! it was a magnificent sight to see Mrs. Cutter get into her chair 
(which was never by any means to be smashed up) and swing over the 
ship’s side, almost directly over the boat which was to take her to the 
governors. Aye! a magnificent sight, indeed. She seemed Nemesis 
about to descend to avenge the wrongs of an ill-used woman; she 
seemed Justice with her bandage off, her scales up, and dressed in a 
blue silk dress, that was all flounces. The zephyrs kissed Mrs. Cutter's 
cheeks, and bade her speed well. Every eye looked with love kindling 
in it on the noble woman, as she was about to speed on her errand of 
good. She gave the order to let go; the willing sailors, cried—‘‘Aye ! 
aye ! ready ma’am, ready ;” she leant forward to look upon the doubtless 
fearing features of Captain Edwin Startler, as she cleft the air with 
speed asa retributive arrow,—when the band that went across the chair to 
Mrs. Captain safe, not being able to support the avenging lady’s slope 
forward—gave way at the exact centre, and in another moment Mrs. 

‘Captain Cutter of the Jeremiah Bang was covered with ignominy and 
salt-water. 

““Oh!” said Angelina, and let the trumpet go after Mrs. Captain 
Cutter. 

“Ah! ah! ah!” said the inhuman Captain Startler, ‘ good 
again !.” 

They hoisted that unfortunate lady up ; the blue silk dress which was 
all flounces clinging about her like a bad reputation, and when they got 
her on deck, the first thing the jolly mariners saw her do, was to 
“catch” Captain Cutter a ringing slap on the face. 

And the next day the Jeremiah Bang was off under full sail ;° and 
Mrs. Captain Cutter did not show herself on deck till she was quite sure, 
by means of an horizon-sweeping telescope applied to successive cabin- 
windows, that the Golden Griffin was miles beyond the extremest per- 
spective. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


The following stanzas were written at the request of a Lady—when a sad domestic 
bereavement had occurred suddenly in the Author’s family. 


Tue level sun o'er glen and glade 
The golden hues of evening throws ; 
Mount Sandel deepens into shade, 
Ratheane is sunk in calm repose ; 
The murmurs of the waterfall 
Float gently down from Castleroe— 
Afar the sun sinks o’er Cart-hall— 
More near the Baun’s dark waters flow. 


The ling’ring orb’s refulgent ray 
Foretels the evening's dark decline,— 
It brightens where my children play, 
It radiates round that brow of thine ; 
And sadly o’er the mind are brought 
The feelings of our earlier years, 
Before the heart in pain was taught,— 
Hope’s rainbow tints are form’d of tears. 


On such an eve—’twere vain to tell 
How many years have pass’d since then— 
We wander’d as the shadows fell 
Through green Mount Sandel’s shaded glen. 
With me it was that early time, 
When childhood’s thoughts in boyhood’s blend ; 
With them ‘twas manhood’s earliest prime, 
When hopes to earnest efforts tend. 


My brother's deep and earnest eyes— 
Your brother’s gentle Southern tone, 
In mem’ry’s light before me rise, 
Recall’d so strongly by thine own ; 
For now your every movement bears 
The impress which your brother’s bore— 
The smile each radiant feature bears 
Is that, which then in joy he wore. 


And down the road along the stream 
In laughing converse on we came ; 
We saw, as now, yon glorious beam 
Tinge all the west with hues of flame, 
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Above the heights of dark Cart-hall, 
We saw the same red sun-set glow— 
We heard the same low waterfall— 
We saw the same dark river flow. 


Oh! where are now the words that thrill'’d, 
Where now the aspirations high— 
Those thoughtful earnest hearts that fill’d 
With hopes as bright as yonder sky ? 
Alas! my brother—far away 
Beneath St. Mary's cypress shade, 
By the lone shores of Pevensey, 
Thy silent grave was early made. 


> a ee ee 


And where the friend whom kindred thought 
And like pursuits made early known ? 
To him that hoped-for future brought 
A fate, alas! too like thine own: 
The same warm heart so deeply stirr’d 
By high resolves the world to brave— 
The same long years of hope deferr'd, 
The same sad silent early grave. 


—— 


ee Ma — 


And ever as the evening folds 
Her silent mantle round the day, 
The mem’ry quiet converse holds 
With those beloved ones pass’d away. 
The kind old man from childhood loved, 
The brother more than brother dear ; 
The gentle sisters,—all have proved 
We've no abiding city here. 


Still we are hedged with blessings round : 
The sun that o’er thy raven tress 
Hath cast its rays, a golden crown— 

Thy dark eyes speaking happiness— 
The bright-hair'd children where they play, 
Lapp’d in the heav’n’s elysian light— 

The world around—the closing day 
With hues of hope and joy are bright. 


* * * * # * 


Awake! Thou dreamest—evermore 
Is gone that summer's day 
From wooded glen and rocky shore 
Evermore—away. 
By thy side the dark-eyed maiden 
Might no longer stay ; 
Time was coming, sorrow-laden, 
Beck’ning her away. 


2 * * * * * 


| 
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Sadly are the night winds sighing— 

By the taper’s ray, 
Where my angel-child is lying, 
Patient, uncomplaining, dying, 

There we watch and pray. 
Midnight ! o’er the gloomy waters 

Fitful star-gleams stray— 
Fever-flush’d, my darling daughter 

Soon shall pass away. 


Morn again upon the water ! 
Ere the noon of day— 
He, the Lord, whose life-blood bought her— 
Love and gentleness who taught her— 
To His fold hath safely brought her : 
Earth has pass’d away. 


Such, alas! sre earthly pleasures— 
Such the joys that here are known ; 

When we safest deem our treasures, 
In a moment they are gone ; 

When our circle seems completest 
Broken are its fairest rings ; 

Brightest hues are ever fleetest— 
‘Tis the fate of earthly things— 


As the close of day draws nearer 
Mellow tints enrich the sky, 
So the loved grow ever dearer 
When we know that they must die ; 
As by night, when all is shrouded, 
Loveliest scenes no more are fair, 
So is all around us clouded 
By the darkness of despair. 


As the sunset’s golden glories 
Wreathed the maiden’s brows with light, 
While the stream roll’d down before us, 
Shaded by the coming night ; 
So, while all is grief and sorrow 
In this lower world of ours, 
O’er her dawns a glorious morrow, 
Midst the everlasting bowers. 


Here we see the dim reflection 
Of that glorious light alone, 
Which doth shine in full perfection 
Where my darling child hath gone : 
There, in glory, round her gather 
Kindred spirits earlier home— 
Saviour! Friend! Creator! Father! 
Welcome her no more to roam. 
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‘FROM THE CENTRAL CRIMINAL COURT CIRCULAR. 


Joun Noaxgs, 72, Thomas Stiles, 18, and Peter Jenkins, 45, convicted of horse- 
stealing, accompanied with burglary, arson, manslaughter, and illegal pawning, 
were brought up for judgment. 

His Lordship, addressing Noakes, said, it was most painful to see an elderly man 
in such a position. The acts of which the jury had most properly found him 
guilty, were more than ordinarily fearful to contemplate, from their having been 
committed by one who had passed the natural term of existence, The sentence 
of the Court was, that he be transported for ten years. 

The learned Judge, in passing sentence upon Stiles, observed that he (Lord 
Dromedary) was grieved beyond expression to have before him, under such 
circumstances, a mere youth. The prisoner had been justly convicted, after a 
patient hearing, of crimes which were incalculably more horrible because perpe- 
trated by so young a man. ‘The Court could not pass a milder sentence than that 
of ten years’ transportation. 

His Lordship then called on Jenkins, and remarked that a more shocking spec- 
tacle than a man in the prime of life—a man in the full possession of vigorous 
bodily and mental faculties, yet standing in a felon’s dock, convicted, by a most 
upright and laudable verdict, of several atrocious deeds, could not be imagined. 
He (the learned Judge) felt he should be neglecting his duty to society and the 
laws of the land if he failed to mark his sense of such outrages on the part of one 
whe had neither the excuse of youth nor the palliation of age for his misdeeds ; 
and'he must accordingly pass a sentence, in this particular case, of ten years’ 
transportation. 

G.°T. 
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Orders above £2 delivered Carriage # 


-RCHARD & JOHN SLACK, 386, 
OPPOSITE SOMERS! 












